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Where does the Personal Terminal fit in? 


It fits everywhere big terminals wont. 
And everywhere a portable, low cost 
terminal will. Want proof? Call or send 
us a fitting application idea of your 
own, and we'll give you a free hands-on 
demonstration of the Personal Terminal. 
But be forewarned: where this termi- 
nal fits in, it invariably stays in. 


For further information call TeleVideo" 
Terminals at (800) 538-8725. In Cali- 
fornia call (800) 345-8008. 


Personal Terminal 


%leleVideo Systems, Inc. 


The size of things to come. 


Regional Sales Office: California/Santa Ana (714) 476-0244, California/Sunnyvale (408) 745-7760, Georgia/Atlanta (404) 447-1231, Illinois/Chicago 
(312) 397-5400, Massachusetts/Boston (617) 890-3282, New York/New York (516) 496-4777, Texas/Dallas (214) 258-6776. 
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Audit Me?! 


By Bob Ericson 
And Wally Trapilo 


Companies that need an OA audit 
most are often least receptive to one. 
But audits are a proven preventive 
maintenance technique that can save 
you time and money. 
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Integration: 
Avoiding Mistakes 
By Jean Green Dorsey 


A long-time OA professional reveals 
tips about introducing new technol- 
ogies into an organization’s existing 
system. 
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A High-Level Approach 
To Local-Area Nets 
By Wayne Russell 


Selecting a local-area network is 
more difficult than many realize — 
until it’s too late. First, decide on 
business needs; then look at the 
technology. 
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What’s Up, DEC? 

By Glenn Rifkin 

Digital Equipment Corp. has pol- 
ished up its recently tarnished repu- 
tation, and its future looks bright in 
the OA market. 
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You Can Get There 
From Here — 

OA Survey Shows How 
By Lee White 


Users reveal what they’re doing in 
office automation and where they’re 
heading next. 
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OA Is Affecting Jobs — 
Who’s Managing 
Those Changes? 

By John J. Walsh 


As technology pours into offices, the 
working environment is changing. 
Who is being affected and how? This 
needs to be studied NOW! 
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Security Pacific 

Is Banking On 
Office Automation 
By Glenn Rifkin 


Security Pacific has been providing 
OA functions to its end users for sev- 
eral years. Here’s what they’ve 
learned in that time. 
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Universal Workstations: 
Fact Or Fantasy? 
By Donald D. Bentley 


We know what a universal work- 
station should be like. How close are 
we getting to our dream machine? 
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The Ubiquitous Lap-Size 
By Lee White 

The new portables are definitely here 
to stay — or rather to be carried 
away. Here’s a look at a sampling of 
16-bit machines. 
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The State 

Of WP 

By Ronni T. Marshak 

Word processing has become more 
sophisticated and is being used for 
more sophisticated applications. 
Lets take a look at some of the major 
trends in WP equipment and some of 
the current products. 
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You 


IVE SO 


A 3M diskette can 
make one read/write pass 
on every track, every hour, 
every day for 200 years and 
still be in terrific shape. 

Has 3M discovered the 
floppy fountain of youth? 

In a way, yes. 

We discovered that if 


you want to make a floppy 
that’s certified 100% 
error-free and guaranteed 
for life, you have to make 
every last bit of it yourself. 
That’s why we're the 
only company that con- 
trols every aspect of the 
manufacturing process. 


We make our own 
magnetic oxides. And the 
binders that attach them 
to the dimensionally 
stable substrate. Which 
we make ourselves from 
liquid polyester. Which 
we make ourselves. 

We also test our 





floppies. At least 327 ways. 


And not just on exotic 
lab equipment with per- 
fectly aligned, spotless 
heads. But also on office 
equipment like yours. 
We even reject a dis- 
kette if its label 

is crooked. 


Shou 
ong. 


Some companies 
claim their floppies are as 
good as ours. 

They should live so 

long. 


One less thing to 
worry about: 





«FOUR LITTLE WORDS THA 
i IN THE a OFE 


NY z 


‘The computer is down.” 


It is ironic that when we 
become dependent on com- 


STRATUS IBM HP - DEC Why Stratus May Be The 
XA400 4381 VAX-11/782 


RELATIVE Best Computer For The 
See ee, eee 


more and more companies go | PRICE —_—si 


$656,889 Considering its showing in 


mine toremceyrciebity (ie ann uid aia leaeie in| 
standard of 98.5% becomes PERFORMANCE | $_3,571 | $_7,079 | $_ 6,840 | _ $ 5.999 | parisons against the most suc- 


unacceptable because it means 
your computer is liable to go 
down once every two weeks, 
on a statistical average. 

So, if you are a broker, banker, man- 
ufacturer, or businessman who relies 
on your computer more and more, take 
note: Stratus Computers are designed 
not to fail; not once every two weeks, or 
once every 200 weeks, or once every 
2,000 weeks! 


Debunking The Myth That All Fault 

Tolerant Computers Cost More. 

It is acommon and reasonable 
assumption that because there is re- 
dundancy (extra programming, or extra 
components) in fault tolerant computers, 
that makes them cost more. Where the 


All systems are comparably configured with identical amounts of memory, disk . 
space, and communication lines. But, only the Stratus price includes fault tolerance take into account the added 


Relative Price Performance Index cessful computers, Stratus must 
*Computerworld, August 20, 1984 be considered. And when you 


redundancy is in expensive software, efficiency and security of fault tolerance, 
this is true. But Stratus has hardware- and the fact that it is the world’s most 
based fault tolerance that takes advan- powerful fault tolerant transaction pro- 
tage of the extraordinary advances in cessing computer, Stratus truly becomes 
chip technology. The result—price drops. / '™possible to ignore. In the 1980's Stratus 
The fact of the matter is, our hardware simply is the right computer, at the right 
redundancy adds a mere fraction to our price. For information, contact your local 
cost, and absolutely nothing to your pur- Stratus sales office, or call Keith Johnson 
chase price. What's more, in overall in Massachusetts at (617) 460-2188, or 
price/performance comparisons against toll-free at 1-800-752-4826. 
the top computer names, including IBM, = 


DEC, and Hewlett Packard, Stratus was SSS = 
at the front of the pack, despite the fact re a 


that it included fault tolerance, while the —=s Ss PROCESSING” 


others didn't. Now that the world relies on computers 
it needs a computer it can rely on. 














_ Editorial 


Get the Lead Out! 


The information age is upon us, and MIS managers hold the 
key t6 unlock it. What’s being done with this powerful re- 
source can vary greatly, depending on the skills and farsight- 
edness of the MIS professional in charge. 

Computer technology has flooded the office — mostly in 
the shape of personal computers. The surge of computer ca- 
pacity onto desktops has enabled capital investment per office 
worker to surpass that of the factory worker for the first time 
in history. The money is being spent, but what’s being done 
with it? 

Too many MIS departments are still playing catch-up with 
the personal computer. Taken by surprise by the end-user de- 
mand for computing power, many organizations are bringing 
in microcomputers at a fast and furious rate. What’s happen- 
ing beyond that? There is more to automating the office than 
the personal computer. New uses for existing equipment — 
bar code devices for recordkeeping, minicomputers and com- 
munications should be analyzed for effectiveness in your or- 
ganization. MIS managers should beware of letting the surge 
of technology dictate their choices, possibly leading them 
down a blind alley until another surge of end-user demand 
takes them by surprise. 

MIS departments-need to become more politically savvy. 
They are caretakers of a powerful resource — information — 
and can use this resource to their own advantage as well as 
that of their organization. Resources attract allies, and allies 
can bring strength, accomplishment and rewards. 

First, MIS needs to recognize the business needs of the or- 
ganization and then objectively assess how the current equip- 

. ment is meeting those needs. Next, find out what future busi- 
ness goals the company has and become familiar with 
developing technologies and new uses for existing technol- 
Ogies in order to adapt them to your needs. This may seem ele- 
mentary, but too many MIS departments still operate in a re- 
active mode to management’s demands or end users’ cries for 
help. Step out from behind the eight ball and provide manage- 
ment and key user groups with a planned agenda for coming 
computer capabilities that are in line with the business need. 
Whether you decide to call it office automation or something 
else, the technology demand exists and MIS should be seen as 
one of the planners rather than as one of those holding back 
the inevitable. 

By building alliances with top management and those de- 
partments most eager or those that will show the most imme- 
diate benefits, your position will be strengthened and your fu- 
ture possibilities expanded. This is too big an opportunity to 
miss — both for your personal career and for positioning MIS 
in the corporate structure. Don’t let it pass you by. 
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Welcome Changes 


By Tom Willmott 


Over the last several years, the defini- 
tion of office automation has changed 
dramatically. Practical implementations 
of the technology of the ’80s, such as 
cheaper and more powerful microcom- 
puter-based workstations, have made it 
possible to consider new applications 
that could significantly alter the quality, 
process and quantity of our work. Office 
systems planning issues now include mi- 
crocomputer implementation and other 
types of small systems analysis, main- 
frame data access for end users (along 
with the acquisition of appropriate trans- 
action-oriented, decision support soft- 
ware), the development of a wide range of 
brand new departmental applications and 
the traditional text creation and text re- 
trieval systems. OA is about to become 
what it is supposed to be — the automa- 
tion of business activities in the office. 

The tools of technology — including a 
huge array of voice and data communica- 
tions options, high-resolution displays, 
software that emphasizes the user inter- 
face rather than data manipulation and 
peripheral chips — have expanded man- 
agement’s view of the automated office. 
The implementation of new small and dis- 
tributed systems will result in productivi- 
ty gains at all levels.” 

Manual departmental systems (such as 
records management in a federal agency) 
are often critical, but few of these sys- 
tems would be considered for the DP de- 
partment’s mainframe application queue. 
Large system development is expensive 
and time consuming. Many departmental 
applications have a unique character that 
defies translation into a mainframe DP 


| priority. Now, because the cost of all 


types of small systems has continued to 
plummet, more of these unique task-spe- 
cific applications become plausible every 
month. These small systems opportuni- 


| ties will become an integral part of OA; 


the age of the DP/WP multifunction ter- 
minal is here. 

OA is rapidly becoming a module of 
the larger, enhanced information systems 
organization. This clear and steady shift 


| in responsibility for office systems from 


an organization’s administrative group to 
one charged with information systems or 
information resource management is an- 
other sign of the growing importance of 
distributed office systems in 1985. 

The implementation of office technol- 
ogy will also soon contribute to a flatten- 


ing of the organization chart. As the com- 


puterized reservation system changed 
the quality and quantity of work that 
could be accomplished by an airline or 
travel agency employee, so too will dis- 
tributed computer resources in the office 
change the very nature of our decision- 
making work. Effective computerized in- 
formation support for managers and ex- 
ecutives will reduce the number of per- 
sonnel in the office. Anyone who has 
attempted a departmental budget, first by 
hand and then with a micro spreadsheet 
package, will agree that more can be ac- 
complished by a computer-equipped 
manager. As additional business applica- 
tions are automated, employees will do 
different kinds of work. More time will be 
spent on analysis and problem solving 
and less on gathering data for presenta- 
tion in one or two limited forms. 

Finally, the evolution of communica- 
tions technology is an additional element 
in our changed perception of OA. Dedi- 
cated peripheral chips such as the Seeq 
Technology, Inc. microchip  (pro- 
grammed with the logic of the Ethernet 
algorithm) and other expansion board 
technology have literally made it possible 
to communicate between the mainframe 
and the corporation’s copier. Networks 
of personal computers, micro-mainframe 
links and communicating word proces- 
sors are now in the vocabulary and on the 
planning agenda of office systems 
groups. 

In summary, the new tools of office 
technology encourage us to imagine an 
expanded office applications portfolio. 
The new decision support systems have 
sharpened the corporate competitive 
edge by increasing service levels to exist- 
ing customers and, in some cases, by cre- 
ating whole new business product lines. 
The expanded applications have in- 
creased management awareness of tech- 
nology and caused a restructuring of 
management responsibility. Office sys- 
tems, after all, must be evaluated, ac- 
quired, implemented and maintained. We 
have witnessed a change in the role of the 
information systems staff with increased 
responsibility and visibility in communi- 
cations, both voice and data. Clearly 
these trends demonstrate exciting new di- 
mensions for the highest computer sys- 
tems growth market in the ’80s: robust, 
productive, cost-effective office systems. 


Willmott is director of user research 
and services for International Data 
Corp. in Framingham, Mass. 








Computerworld Focus 


Computerworld Focus will be pub- 
lished 10 times in 1985. Remem- 
ber, it’s your publication. Send 
your comments on what you like 
and don’t like and on what you 
want to see included to The Editor, 
Computerworld Focus, 375 Cochi- 
tuate Road, Box 880, Framingham, 
Mass. 01701. 

CW subscribers will continue to 
receive issues as part of their sub- 
scriptions. 
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Danielle Barr is vice-president of office 
systems at Bank of New England, which 
has 4,000 employees across Massachu- 
setts. She started two-and-a-half years 
ago as operations officer for an office 
systems group and is now responsible 
for office automation at the bank. She 
shared some of her experiences with 
Computerworld Focus. 


Would you define office automation? 


I don’t like the term, but I'd define it as 
using the best tools to do the job right. 
We're trying to improve productivity by 
maximizing people and technology. 


Why don’t you like the term? 


OA has turned off a lot of people. It 
gives the impression that you're going to 
change what's being done and breeds a 
lot of resistance. People tend to look at 
automation for its own sake, not for im- 
proving, maximizing, what they can do. 


Is a redefinition necessary before 
real change can take place? 


Not only a redefinition, but maybe a 
complete reorganization. Right now 
we're in the systems group and I’m glad 
we're there. We need to look not only at 
technological trends but also at sociolog- 
ical ones. What's happening to the work 
place and to the people here? What about 
change and organizational development? 


Who will handle this reorganization? 


It has to be in-house staff. Vendors are 
there to develop and sell new equipment 
to us. If developing consulting groups to 
work with human resources meets a ven- 
dor’s sales needs, fine. But it’s up to us to 
find out if the equipment fits. If it doesn’t, 
we shouldn't buy it. How are we going to 


bring it in and integrate it? The in-house 
staff has the primary responsibility for in- 
tegrating. We shouldn’t take on new 
technology if we’re not totally committed 
to supporting it. 


What about a smaller company? 


The development of a user center is 
critical. Both small and large companies 
need a resource center, an area where 
people can come and get some help, some 
advice and maybe some assistance in de- 
veloping their first applications. You’re 
going to get better results if you’re there 
with a carrot instead of a stick, saying, 
“Yes, do this and use this piece of soft- 
ware or hardware.’’ When you say no, 
people go around you. 

Sure, you need to protect your infor- 
mation and maintain data integrity. That 
doesn’t mean people can’t use tools; it 
just means they have to use them the 
right way. If we don’t educate people we 
can’t expect them to understand what 
data access, data integrity and data secu- 
rity mean. If you don’t educate, you’re 
avoiding the issue. 


Are there people out there knowl- 
edgeable enough to staff a user cen- 
ter? 


Yes. When we set up our first user 
center, we started with one person from 
word processing, two from finance and 
another who handled photocopying and 
microfiche equipment. Today, when we 
look for a new analyst, we look first to 
our user areas for someone who has good 
knowledge of the microcomputer. 


You didn’t mention an MIS person. 


They didn’t staff it in the beginning. 
Now we have three centers and some 
members of the DP staff do report to me. 


Managers Corn 











By Michael E. Lawson 


As information and its effective use 
grow more important, companies are 
finding economic viability can turn on 
less than 1% of a market share. The line 
that separates survival and the all-too- 
frequent corporate reorganization is very 
thin, and long-range plans are essential. 

Effective decision making will require 
substantial effort and careful planning. 
This task will become increasingly less 
productive unless information systems is 
carefully linked to the organization’s 
overall plans. The information systems 
function must be incorporated into the 
business planning activity and must take 
the lead. Some generally agreed upon 
steps can help you to help your company. 

First, know more about your organi- 
zation’s business. This knowledge is es- 
sential when you try to identify where 
and when the information systems func- 
tion can provide strategic assistance rath- 
er than general support. You can gain 
this insight by examining the company’s 
general business strategy. For example, 
does your organization provide a unique 
product, or is its general plan to be a low- 
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cost producer of some rather generic 
product? The company’s mission may be 
to be responsive to the market by provid- 
ing new goods and services. Look at the 
underlying market for your company’s 
product or service and find out the mar- 
ket growth rate and the company market 
share. A high market share and high 
growth rate spell significant information 
needs and importance; low market share 
and lack of growth often do not. 

The second set of tasks requires an ex- 
amination of the current evolutionary 
stage of development of the information 
systems function itself. If this is not part 
of your department’s regular planning 
process, it should be. 

You should now be armed with a good 
sense of the company, its strategic mis- 
sion, its market and its goals. The next 
thing to learn about is the company’s 
planning environment. Companies han- 
dle planning in a variety of ways. Some 
have corporate planning committees 
staffed by senior executives; others carry 
out planning as a staff function run out 
of the chief executive officer’s office. Still 
others have a corporate development of- 
fice staffed by a senior person. In most 


What about a single-vendor vs. multi- 
vendor environment? 


Standardization is probably the sanest 
route to pursue. A small organization 
can’t afford to have many vendors and 
software packages out there. 


What problems have you had? 


The basic problem is communicating 
with the host. There are serious software 
problems and end users can’t do it them- 
selves. We’ve been working on one pro- 
ject for almost a year to perfect good data 
transfer from our host. It’s going to be 
very slick, but it’s not easy. 


Software seems a bigger problem 
than hardware integration. Is it im- 
proving? 


It’s getting better. We’re seeing more 
packages with everything rolled into one. 
PC Focus will allow us to receive infor- 
mation from Focus on the host and send 
information up and down easily. It’s con- 
quered many of the upload/download 
problems. An end user who knows Focus 
and can work on a PC can drop it into Lo- 
tus, into a text format, into an Ascii for- 
mat. It’s the closest thing we’ve seen to a 
product that could be integrated. 


But you're looking for something 
else? 


We're looking for something that’s 
going to make file transfer from our host 
easier. Right now some packages treat 
the host as a virtual diskette. It’s con- 
sumptive data transfer. We need some 
kind of a file server, a central resource so 
that when I want Lotus, I don’t need to 
have disks sitting on my desk. I can go to 
my file server and pull down my spread- 
sheet, work on it and send it back up to 


larger companies, the planning process 
has been institutionalized and is a regular 
part of the fiscal year’s activities. Most 
companies plan from the bottom and 
make decisions and implement from the 
top down. The company’s culture and 
management style and the size and com- 
plexity of the organization will probably 
determine the amount of effort put into 
planning and the amount of formal orga- 
nization devoted to these tasks. 

The third set of activities involves 
learning how your department or organi- 
zation fits into this process. Who is the 
person in your reporting channel who is 
part of the formal or informal corporate 
planning process? 

You need to meet with this individual 
to begin building links. If you work in a 
large organization, you may need to iden- 
tify some intermediate person in your re- 
porting channel who would carry out 
such a meeting. Prepare for this meeting 
by getting a copy of the latest corporate 
planning document. Review it carefully 
to identify corporate goals that will have 
a particular impact on the information 
systems function. Review those goals in 
terms of the department's ability to get 


my file server. Somebody else can also 
come and get at that worksheet, so we 
have shared files. At the same time, I 
want something that has file-locking and 
record-blocking capability, so if it is con- 
fidential nobody else can get to it. 


What about user groups to share in- 
formation? 


There’s a need, especially in the world 
of OA and micros. New professionals 
have developed and, although they may 
be in a department, they really don’t be- 
long in that department any more. 
They’re microcomputer specialists. They 
want to keep developing models and pro- 
grams and bringing in new equipment. 


Do you see these people moving into 
a systems department or into some- 
thing all their own? 


Eventually they'll all come home to 
systems. We’re going to see a complete 
circle. We have to look at this as part of 
the DP environment; otherwise, we’ll be 
in an adversarial relationship. 


Have you met resistance from tradt- 
tional DP people? 


We did initially, but being able to offer 
a micro solution when a mainframe solu- 
tion just isn’t practical has really helped. 
We have systems people working with us 
on new, exciting and different projects, 
and it’s opening up a whole new world. 
We work with the computer room, the 
operations people, the network control 
people and, ultimately, the systems devel- 
opment people. It’s helped win a lot of 
them over. We’re finding solutions that 
can be done on PCs that don’t necessarily 
involve the host and we can get some 
quick solutions out. It’s an exciting place 
to be right now. 


the job done. With your own plans in 
mind, determine if there are priorities 
that would have to be rearranged or tasks 
that would not get done. This may be dif- 
ficult because most of the company’s 
goals will not be described in terms of in- 
formation and system requirements — at 
least not yet. 

Your initial efforts should be aimed at 
demonstrating two main points: First, 
you know about the company’s business 
and information systems’ role in that 
business, and, second, corporate goals 
can be better served if information sys- 
tems plays a more active role in corporate 
planning. 

Building these bridges between infor- 
mation systems and the organization will 
require patience and persistence. It can 
be a frustrating experience and must be 
entrusted to people with strong interper- 
sonal and communications skills. Howev- 
er, the rewards can be significant. | = 


Lawson is director of the Masters 
Program in Management Information 
Systems at Boston University’s School 
of Management. 





You can buya 
ess expensive diskette 
and not save a thing. 


One can understand the temptation to buy a less So next time you're tempted to buy a less expensive 
expensive diskette. diskette, ask yourself this question. 
Rather than a Dysan* diskette. Can you really afford it? 
After all, the less expensive diskette is probably For the name of the Dysan dealer nearest you, call 
almost as good. And should you run into a bad one, toll free (800) 551-9000. 
well, it didn’t cost that much, anyway. Dysan Corporation, 5201 Patrick Henry Drive, PO. 
Right? Not quite. Box 58053, Santa Clara, CA 95050. 
You see, a less expensive diskette is by definition 
less diskette. And the few pennies you save are worth 


a great deal less than what you have to lose. D s a ni 
Namely, your data. 


That’s why it makes more sense to spend a bit more Somebody has to be better 


for a Dysan diskette. than evervbodv else 
Every Dysan diskette you buy will record and . Y Y a 


retain all your data all the time. 

You can be sure of that because every 
Dysan diskette is certified 100 percent 
error free and backed by our lifetime 
warranty." 


* Warranty details are inside every Dysan box. 
Dysan is a registered trademark of Dysan Corporation. 
© 1985, Dysan Corporation. 





Unions Mount Campaign 


An 18-state campaign to protect the 
10 million employees who use CRT ter- 
minals has been mounted by two national 
unions, the 850,000-member Service 
Employees International Union (SEIU) 
and 9 to 5, the National Association of 
Working Women. 

According to a SEIU representative, 
the goal of the campaign is to introduce 
two kinds of legislation regarding CRT 
safety. The first involves right-to-know 
laws. 

The second zeros in on specific issues 
— the number of hours a person should 
work on a CRT without rest breaks, the 
right of pregnant women to transfer to 
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jobs that do not require the use of a CRT 
during pregnancy and the use of nong- 
lare screens and other ergonomic fea- 
tures. 

Chris Funk, a member of the Research 
Department at the Washington, D.C. 
headquarters of SEIU, said Connecticut, 
Maine and Rhode Island had authorized 
studies of the problems associated with 
working on CRTS, and New York, Illi- 
nois, Oregon and Massachusetts have 
legislation pending. 

Karen Nussbaum, executive director 
of 9 to 5, stated that, in addition to the 
more publicized problems (such as radia- 
tion emissions, vision problems and mus- 
cle strain) associated with CRT use, ‘‘the 
design of the job is an extremely impor- 


tant factor in the health and safety of 
workers. If there is a high degree of con- 
trol, a high degree of involvement and 
some inherent satisfaction, the stress lev- 
els will be down. If the job is low level, the 
demands high and if there are production 
quotas, deadlines and high levels of su- 
pervision, there’s high stress. Working 
on a VDT exacerbates all these prob- 
lems.” 

Nussbaum referred to the Framing- 
ham Heart Study, which pointed out that 
a higher level of coronary heart disease 
was found in female clericals than was 
found in executives. She listed three fac- 
tors that could improve the lot of CRT 
workers: better salaries, frequent rest 
breaks and better job design. 
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Hard Choice 


What would employers rather spend 
money for: a new microcomputer or an 
additional staff person? More than 40% 
opted for the machine, compared with 
13% who chose the person in a research- 
based program sponsored by Honeywell, 
Inc. The program studied attitudes 
among 701 knowledge workers in large 
Forbes 500 corporations. For the pur- 
pose of this study, knowledge workers 
were defined as professionals and manag- 
ers who spend a large part of the working 
day dealing with verbal or mathematical 
information. Demographically, a vast ma- 
jority of the respondents were male, over 
75% were 30 to 59 years old, 80% had un- 
dergraduate or graduate college degrees 
and 75% earned more than $25,000 per 
year. 

Major findings in the study included 
the fact that from 53% to 75% of the par- 
ticipants had access to personal comput- 
ers, computer terminals or word proces- 
sors. In addition, most of those surveyed 
believed they could complete more work 
in a given amount of time because they 
had office automation tools. Many also 
said the new technology had contributed 
significantly to their career advancement. 

“The survey [also] revealed that 
knowledge workers gave high scores to 
management in introducing the technol- 
ogy into their organizations,” said Eu- 
gene Manno, group vice-president of 
Honeywell's Small Computer and Office 
Systems.Group. Manno added, ‘“Conven- 
tional wisdom said that people would re- 
sist office automation. Our data shows 
conclusively that this has not been the 
case. But this data also shows that people 
are going to resist this technology if man- 
agement ignores the human dynamic.” 

As if to underscore Manno’s caveat, 
not all the news was good. When asked if 
management had realistic or unrealistic 
expectations about OA, 55% of those 
who answered “unrealistic” also said 
their companies paid more attention to 
machines than to the workers who oper- 
ated them. 


NBI + CCI = NCBCI? 


Computer Consoles, Inc. of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and NBI, Inc. of Boulder, Colo., 
have announced plans to merge the two 
office automation companies. Barring 
any snags and assuming the approval of 
shareholders, the merger would be based 
on NBI issuing 0.8 shares of newly issued 
NBI common stock for each share of 
CCI’s common stock. The transaction is 
valued at approximately $160 million and 
should be completed by the end of March. 
A completely new name, not yet agreed 
upon, will be taken. 

After the merger, Herman A. Affel Jr., 
CCI’s chairman of the board, will be ap- 
pointed to the same slot in the new com- 
pany, and Thomas S. Kavanagh, head of 
NBI, will take over as president and chief 
executive officer. In a joint statement, Af- 
fel and Kavanagh expressed confidence 
that the two companies complement each 
other and represent a formidable combi- 
nation of distribution, products, technol- 
ogy and customer support. “Based on 
these attributes plus our combined finan- 
cial strength, we believe the new compa- 
ny will be in a stronger position to com- 
pete in office systems and advanced 
computing systems markets than either 
company alone would be.” 





ntroducing the Kodak 


WHIZ 


New Kodak Reliant 
2000 microfilmer 


New Kodak IMT-250 


microimage terminal 


The smartest and fastest microfilmer and retrieval 


terminal Kodak has ever made. 


Inside the new Kodak Reliant intel- 
ligent microfilmer 2000 and the 
IMT-250 microimage terminal lie 
the brains of powerful micro- 
processors. 

Taking instructions from soft- 
ware programmed to match your 
operation, they automate most of 
the functions once performed 
manually by an operator. 

They monitor themselves con- 
tinuously. Communicate with 
each other. The Whiz Kids even 
stop if something goes wrong, * 
and tell the operator—in plain 
© Eastman Kodak Company, 1984 


English—what went wrong and 
how to correct it. 

They allow more detailed coding 
than ever before offered by Kodak, 
retrieve faster and more accurately 
than ever before. 

Since this new image recording 
device and new retrieval terminal 
are compatible with future systems, 
they won’t become obsolete. 

The Kodak Whiz Kids. Return 
the coupon and let them 
help your information 
handling run faster and SS 
smarter than ever before. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Dept. DP5509, Rochester, NY 
14650. 
Id like to know more about Kodak business 
imaging systems. 
C Have your representative contact me. 
O Send more information. 
We capture and store 
documents per day. 
We retrieve 


incoming 
documents per day. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


State Zip 
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Both companies had been considered 
prime acquisition prospects, according to 
the Gartner Group’s vice-president,Tom 
Billadeau, who thought the merger has 
potential. ‘It seems clear that if NBI was 
going to merge with someone this was 
the last good year they could do it, and 
CCI had been looking for an opportunity 
for a long time.” 

Company officials stated that they ex- 
pect very few changes in employment in 
their respective locations. Together, the 
two companies employ more than 4,000 
people with more than 200 sales and ser- 
vice locations worldwide. 

Industry analysts had heard rumors 
that AT&T had been looking carefully at 
CCI for possible acquisition. The merged 
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company could prove to be even more at- 
tractive to AT&T in the future, analysts 
said. 


BOC and OA 


AT&T has made it clear that it wants a 
chunk of the office automation market, 
but it’s getting competition from an un- 
expected source. The recently freed chil- 
dren, the regional Bell operating compa- 
nies (BOC), have decided Ma Bell isn’t the 
only telephone company that can sell of- 
fice systems. 

In December, Judge Harold Greene, 
responding to a petition from Nynex 
Corp., broadened its definition of custom- 
er premises equipment (CPE) that can be 
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Now Ican say 


offered by the BOC to include computer 
products and systems ‘“‘interconnectable 
to telecommunications facilities or used 
for communications functions.” The fil- 
ing allows the BOC to sell OA and some 
of them intend to do just that. Nynex, 
The Pacific Telesis Group, Ameritech, 
Bell Atlantic and Bell South Corp. have 
all begun to explore the potentially lucra- 
tive OA market. 

Nynex, for example, the New York 
and New England regional company, has 
jumped into OA in a big way. It recently 
signed a three-year, $65 million contract 
with Data General Corp. to offer DG’s 
Comprehensive Electronic Office System 
(CEO) to Nynex customers. DG has a sim- 
ilar agreement with Pacific Telesis, the 


“I need that proposal before lunch,” 


To make critical decisions, I need 
information and I need it right 
away. Digital’s ALL-IN-I™ system 
speeds up the flow of informa- 
tion throughout my department 
and cuts our administrative work 
in half. And it gives my staff the 
tools they need to do the jobs 
they were hired to do more 
effectively. That's what Digital 
means to me. 

What can an ALL-IN-] interactive 
business system from Digital mean 
to you? 

This powerful combination of Digital's 
hardware with ALL-IN-] software built in 
can take the panic out of crash dead- 
lines. Help all your employees be more 
creative, and more productive. And give 
you more information faster—so even 
your snap decisions become well 
considered ones. 

Digital's ALL-IN-] system has more 
advanced features than any of its 


and get it! 


competitors. Which is why more busi- 
nesses choose it than any other product 
of its kind. 

The Missing Link. 
Digital's ALL-IN-1 system can link 
specific tasks—like financial analysis or 
sales forecasting—with general office 
tasks—like word processing and 
filing—to meet all the computing needs 
of people in a wide variety of industries 
and departments. Including banking, 
manufacturing, government, finance, 
sales, and more. 

This valuable linkage can help you 
and your people respond faster to all 
kinds of problems and opportunities— 
both the expected and the unexpected. 


Think Big, Start Small. 
Because Digital has the broadest range 
of flexible, compatible computers in the 
world, you can start today with only the 
technology you need today. Later, when 
your needs change, you can add on, or 


adapt, without throwing out your orig- 
inal system or retraining your people. 
In other words, you can think big but 
start small. ; 
In fact, Digital's systems are so flex- 
ible they can even work together with 
computers made by our competitors. 


Money-back Guarantee. 
What else could you ask for—a guaran- 
tee? We've got that too. In fact, Digital 
offers the only money-back guarantee* 
in office automation. 

You won't get that from the world’s 
largest computer manufacturer. But it's 
the kind of treatment businesses have 
come to expect from the second 
largest—Digital Equipment Corporation. 

For more information on what Digital 
can mean to you, Call us toll-free at 
1-800-DIGITAL, EXT. 188. We'll send you 
a free information packet. 


1-800-DIGITAL, EXT. 188. 


That’s what Digital means to me. 


See the DECmate™ Word Processors 
in Booth 450 at OAC ’85. 


™ 
"4-month date juct r from and is valid only with purchase and use of Digital's services, hardware and software. 
Aifretunt oot are senumed by te canomer DECmone and ALL At! are trademarks of Digal Equipment Corporation. © 1965 Corporation 
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western BOC. According to Nynex, CEO 
will become an integral part of Nynex’s 
advanced Integrated Office Systems. 

Nynex, in addition to its agreement 
with DG, is selling private branch ex- 
changes from Northern Telecom, Inc. 
AT&T, Intecom, Inc., GTE and TIE. It 
has already sold OA equipment to such 
companies as Polaroid Corp. and Riley- 
Stoker Co. and has opened two retail 
stores called Datago, in which it is selling 
PBXs, personal computers, packaged 
software and extensive office equipment 
targeted to small businesses. 

Consultants are not sure how much 
impact the BOC will have in the OA mar- 
ket. As Andria Rossi of the Seybold Con- 
sulting Group put it, “Initially, they 
won’t have much impact because the 
PBX vendors have a lot to learn; witness 
AT&T.” 


The China Syndrome 


In a country with more than a billion 
people, the need for temporary workers 
would seem unlikely. But sometime this 
year, Manpower, Inc., one of the world’s 
largest temporary help agencies, will 
open up shop in the People’s Republic of 
China. And though a nation that has tak- 
en a dim view of capitalism is unlikely to 
be at the forefront of office automation, 
the recent influx of foreign firms autho- 
rized to operate in China has dramatically 
increased the need for technically skilled 
office workers. 

With this in mind, the government of 
China recently approached Manpower, 
Inc.,.one of this country’s leading tempo- 
rary agencies, to help alleviate the prob- 
lem. Together, they established Manpow- 
er China Joint-Venture Co., Ltd., the first 
temporary help organization in China. 
The organization will be co-owned by 
Manpower and Consultec, an indepen- 
dent entity under China’s Ministry of For- 
eign Economic Relations and Trade. The 
new firm will offer temporary Chinese of- 
fice workers to foreign corporations and 
will also conduct OA training for selected 
workers from the Chinese labor force. 

According to Mitchell S. Fromstein, 
president of Manpower, ‘“‘Companies in 
China face a dire shortage of skilled office 
workers. This venture is a unique oppor- 
tunity to apply the same basic concepts 
we now use in the Western world and Ja- 
pan to an entirely new environment. At 
the same time, the new venture will allow 
China to build a labor force infrastruc- 
ture that should help attract foreign com- 
panies to the vast China market.” 

Initially, the project will serve 600 for- 
eign-based businesses in China, many of 
which are from the U.S. After that, the 
project will branch out to include Chi- 
nese companies. 

According to Sharon Canter, an infor- 
mation specialist with Manpower, the 
first phase of the project will include a 
“select group” of 25 bilingual Chinese 
workers (fluent in both Chinese and the 
language of the firm in which they will 
work). These workers will be trained in 
all forms of office procedures — from ba- 
sic photocopying to use of microcomput- 
ers. 

Manpower intends to construct a mod- 
el automated office, based on its success- 
ful training programs in the U.S., which 
will include microcomputers, word pro- 
cessors, data entry systems, copy and 

(Continued on Page 45) 





By Bob Ericson 
And Wally Trapilo 


“Audit. me! Look, we’re working 
under unbelievable deadlines with 
a budget and staff that’s stretched 
to the end. We don’t have time for 
this now, why don’t you start 
somewhere else.” 

“Audit me! Hey, this is an MIS 
Services Department, not Office 
Automation. Why don’t you go 
see one of the typists.” 

“Audit me! Sure, but you ought 
to know that I have a direct report- 
ing line to the CFO and am ma- 
trixed to the MIS director, both of 
whom have approved my OA set- 
up.” 
The term audit seems to bring 
out the fears and anxieties of 
many people and often brings to 
light many of the issues it is de- 
signed to assess. The above three 
quotes point to a few of the con- 
cerns of a comprehensive audit. 
The’first (too much work and too 
little time) is a symptom of sched- 
uling and utilization problems. 
The second (this is MIS not OA) 
reflects symptoms of organiza- 
tional confusion of function and 
perhaps lacks of integration. The 


third (I‘m politically connected) re-. 


JON McINTOSH 


flects many of the bitter turf bat- 
tles that have been fought over OA 
and its role on the organization. It 
is precisely in these circumstances 
that an independent outside audit 
is most useful. 

Back in the good old days when 
life was simpler, office automation 
was simply another term for word 
processing. It was done ona single 
dedicated piece of hardware and 
had one or two trained operators. 
Its justification was that typing 
would get done faster and better. 

Technology developed. WP had 
many alternatives in both software 
and hardware. For the commercial 
organization, large multistation 
systems that were part of local- 
area networks became available. 
OA also had the capacity to trans- 
mit information via fiber optics, 
satellites, microwaves or voice- 
grade lines to remote mainframes; 
to store masses of information; 
and to retrieve sections of the cor- 
porate data base to be incorporat- 
ed into reports. Small, stand-alone 
personal computers put word and 
information processing into the 
hands of professionals who here- 
tofore wouldn’t consider using a 
keyboard. 

What used to be a fairly 
straightforward concept of getting 


material typed faster has become a 
complex system of office support 
that in many cases evolved in a 
haphazard manner rather than ac- 
cording to a rational, planned ap- 
proach. 

The cost of uncoordinated and 
unplanned growth is often hidden 
in missed opportunities and sub- 
version of policies. The following 
examples illustrate these points. 

The Case of the Slipped Disk: 
In one company, management in- 
formation systems (MIS) security 
would make Fort Knox look as 
easy to get into and out of as a wet 
paper bag. Password security ex- 
isted at several levels and physical 
security was emphasized. No un- 
authorized entry was allowed to 
the MIS area, ‘and packages and 
briefcases of every person leaving 
the company were searched for 
printouts or reports. No corporate 
data was to leave the premises. 
Then an integrated WP was in- 
stalled; it gave executives and ana- 
lysts the ability to time-share on 
the mainframe and to incorporate 
statistical data into operating re- 
ports. Many managers and ana- 
lysts also had personal computers 
at home and would be able to work 
on their reports after hours. Some 
even had modems to allow direct 


access to the data base. The same 
security guard that confiscated 
printouts ignored floppy disks in 
briefcases. No controls existed on 
telecommunications access. In 
short, the OA system made the se- 
curity system and related policies 
obsolete; this one was caught in 
time. 

The Case of the Lost Legacy: 
In a legal department, a small 
group of secretaries maintained 
the department’s correspondence, 
briefs and reports on magnetic me- 
dia. Each secretary handled the 
work of one or two lawyers. All 
went well until one of the secretar- 
ies left. No standards were main- 
tained for labeling and storing ma- 
terials. Crucial materials for 
current work were “‘lost.”” Many 
weeks were spent reconstructing 
the files, and the department 
missed a few critical deadlines that 
eventually cost the company a 
great deal of money. Individual- 
ized personal systems of file stor- 
age and maintenance work only so 
long as the individual is there. 

The Case of Haste and 
Waste: Department A communi- 
cated with field offices with 


a facsimile transmission device. 
Department B retyped materials 
on the electronic mail system. 





Department C used a courier system. 
Each worked independently with little 
knowledge of the other department's ef- 
fort. An OA audit revealed that each sys- 
tem was frequently overworked and many 
instances of underutilization occurred. A 
simple coordination plan eliminated 
many of the peaks and valleys of commu- 
nication loads and problems. 


ften companies that need it 

least are most receptive to and 

benefit most from OA audits. 

Improvements are often most 
difficult to bring about in companies that 
are fixed in their ways and afraid of 
change. When the director of MIS (or IS, 
OA or similar position) calls for an audit, 
the audit usually results in a statement 
that all is well or that a mutually devel- 
oped plan of action will make things bet- 
ter. When the board of directors or the 
chief executive officer (or chief financial 
officer or someone in a similar position) 
asks for an independent audit, the results 
can be more traumatic. In the former 
case, the operating department managers 


are committed to doing the very best job | 


for their organizations. In the latter case, 
senior management may be distrustful or 


dissatisfied with current operations. The | 
audit may be a signal of drastic changes | 


to follow. 
As the information revolution of the 


1980s progresses, the most profitable | 
and growth-oriented companies will be | 
those that have managed their MIS and | 
OA in an integrated and intelligent man- | 


ner. 
By its very nature, an OA audit is tai- 
lored to an organization. Organizational 


complexity, services currently used, size | 


and makeup of staff and degree of inte- 
gration of OA and MIS all contribute to 


the formulation of a specific audit plan | 
for a company. In general, however, an | 


audit works as follows: 


Preaudit Planning: Before the audit | 


begins, specific planning must be done to 


assure that the most efficient approach is | 
taken. The individual representing the | 


company (the client) and the staff who 
will work on the audit meet to discuss the 
scope of the audit (what constitutes OA 
in this context or what aspect of the over- 
all OA is to be reviewed). The auditor will 
acquire any written documentation of the 


OA program, including standards, objec- | 


tives, budgets, training plans and accom- 
plishments, MIS goals and objectives and 
corporate goals. 

A preaudit strategy will also be devel- 


oped. This will include how the audit will | 


be introduced to the staff (a sensitive 
area); how issues such as security and ac- 
cess will be handled; who key individuals 
are and how they should be approached; 
what protocols are required for access to 


hardware and software; and, finally, what | 


the’ final product of the audit will be, 
when it will be delivered and how it will be 
reviewed and accepted. In addition, a 
mechanism for change will also be devel- 
oped. In OA audits, as with DP programs, 
the scope and nature of the audit will 
likely change during the process. A 
means to accommodate this change 
should be in place from the outset. 

Prior to any on-site work the auditor 
must do a considerable amount of home- 
work to become familiar with the client’s 
materials and goals and audit objectives 
and constraints. From this, a specific 
work plan will be developed. Depending 


on the organization, this may be an inter- | 


view schedule, work sampling tech- 
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niques, surveys or other information 
gathering strategies. 

These issues will then be discussed 
with the client to assure that the proce- 
dures will have the minimum impact on 
daily work activities while acquiring the 
most relevant information. The product 
of this phase is a detailed time-phased 
work plan with specific actions spelled 
out for both the auditor and the client. 

The Audit: The audit is a comprehen- 
sive review of the OA environment, hard- 
ware, software, staffing and management 
as it currently exists and is planned for 
the future. Among the factors that are to 
be reviewed are the following: 

¢ Standards — Do standards of equip- 
ment, software, procedures and responsi- 
bility exist? How well are they adhered 
to? Are more needed? Are some outdated? 


e Physical Setup — Is the equipment 
(terminals, desks, phones, storage and so 
on) ergonomically designed for aesthetics 
and production? 

e Storage Facilities — Is data stored 
in a secure and useful manner? Is an ar- 
chival system in place to assure all re- 
quired audit trails, reference require- 
ments and backup are taken care of? 

© Disaster Recovery — Is there a plan 
for recovery from fire, flood, vandalism, 
sabbotage or error? Is the plan managed 
(regular off-site storage and backup)? 

e CPU Protection — Is the CPU ade- 
quately protected from environmental 
damage, such as heat, humidity and dust 
and personnel damage. Is it locked and 
physically remote? 

© Daily Procedures — Are all libraries 
maintained on a regular basis? Are disks 


adequately handled and protected? Is la- 
beling done according to standards? Is 
scheduling done to support business pri- 
orities? 

¢ Equipment Utilization — Is the 
hardware being used to its maximum po- 
tential? Is the right equipment being used 
for the jobs required? Are there other ap- 
plications that could be addressed by OA 
techniques? 

e Planning — Are there long-range 
plans for OA that tie into the MIS plan- 
ning? (For example, are OA plans tied 
into plans for fourth-generation lan- 
guage development and information cen- 
ters?) 

© Software Adequacy — Is the correct 
software being applied to current prob- 
lems and to anticipated problems? One 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Three of America’s four largest banks rely on our 
Do they know something your company doesn’t? 


4 
. 


They’re Bank of America, Chase Manhattan, 
Manufacturers Hanover. 


Motorola is a world leader in advanced electronics for 


memory, logic and voice and data communications. 








Circle the most appropriate response 


for your company. Compare your total 


score with the scoring key on Page 14. 
Standards 


0 


We don’t have a formal set of stan- 
dards for our OA hardware and soft- 
ware. 

We have a corporatewide understand- 
ing that we will acquire similar equip- 
ment, but it is not enforced. 

We have a set of standards for some 
equipment, but new technologies such 
as WP on personal computers aren’t 
covered. 

We have formal standards that have 


regularly scheduled review periods. 
They are comprehensive and accepted 
by all departments. 


Office Environment 
0 As new equipment is acquired we put 


1 


it where there is room. 

We try to keep similar equipment to- 
gether, but haven’t reviewed our over- 
all facility. 

Our department is arranged so work 
flow should be smooth and efficient, 
but we haven't reviewed the layout in 
a while. 

Our layout is planned and reviewed on 
a regular basis. New equipment is fit 


business information systems. 








into an overall master plan that takes 
into consideration both the work flow 
and the operator’s working environ- 
ment. 


Media Organization 
0 The secretaries use their own methods 


for cataloging materials. We don’t 
have a common indexing of stored in- 
formation. 


Some of the secretaries are well orga- 
nized and have structured indexing 
standards, but it’s pretty much hit or 
miss. 

We have a common cataloging policy 
that is not always followed, and find- 


(AA) MOTOROLA / Four-Phase Systems 


Office Automation Audit Self-Test 


ing things is sometimes difficult. 

We have a well-organized information 
retrieval system that is managed on a 
daily basis. We have an access file 
cross-referenced by author, date and 
subject. We have established record 
retention and archival policies. 


Disaster Recovery 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 
1 


2 





We would probably lose everything if 
a disaster hit — fire, flood or the sec- 
retary leaving. 

Our hard copies serve as our backup 
media, and we try to back up impor- 
tant disks when time is available. 

We have an enforced policy to back up 
most of our important disks on a regu- 
lar basis. 

We have regularly scheduled backup 
of all key documents and data. We 
maintain off-site storage and a well- 
managed index of storage materials. 
Our retention policies are coordinated 
with legal and financial requirements. 


Information Access Control 


We really aren’t concerned with access 
to our common or private libraries; 
any secretary can access and change 
any of the information. 

We have a password system, but most 
operators know each others’ pass- 
words. 

Our password system has been in 
place for a while, but not updated or 
changed recently. Frankly, we don’t 
know if it’s working. 

We have a hierarchical password-pro- 
tected security system with emergency 
access available only through a sys- 
tem’s manager. 


Office Automation Utilization 


We use 10% or less of the equipment’s 
and software’s capacity or capability. 
Our word processors are basically big 
self-correcting typewriters. We don’t 
know what they are doing with the 
personal computers. 

We use most of the features on our 
WP — pagination, chain filing, com- 
munications and so on. Similarly, the 
personal computer users are making 
use of all the functions. 

We have a fully integrated OA system 
that ties our WP, mail, communica- 
tions, remote processing and so on 
into a single comprehensive approach. 


Planning 


When the work load gets too heavy we 
buy more equipment. 

We budget a year in advance to buy 
new equipment. 

We tie our growth plan to the overall 
corporate growth plans. Equipment 
and staff are anticipated well in ad- 
vance of need. . 

We have long- and short-range OA 
growth plans that tie in with corporate 
growth and MIS plans for information 
centers and end-user computing. 


End-User Responsibility 
0 Our end users have access to the cor- 


porate information/data base. There 
are no common standards on its use. 
Some end users have developed infor- 
mation access/processing utilities 
that are not generally known.The 
data/information integrity is, not as- 
sured. 
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We have a common library of informa- 
tion access/processing utilities. End 
users remain responsible for use of in- 
formation and quality of data used. 

We have controlled access to the cor- 
porate data base. Common data and 
information extraction procedures are 
available, and corporate standards ex- 
ist for their use. The techniques have 
been reviewed to ensure data integrity 
and timeliness for specific needs. 


Software Adequacy 


0 We have been using the same software 
for quite a while. No real thought has 
been given to improving our ap- 
proach. 

We look at new software from time to 
time as new brochures are sent to us 
or we hear of new products. 


2 We havea users’ group that meets pe- 

riodically to review our systems — in- 
cluding software. 
On a regularly scheduled basis we re- 
view our operations, company needs 
and resource levels. We consider our 
alternatives (tie in to mainframe, 
stand-alones, various vendors and so 
on) to assure that we have the best ap- 
plication software to address our in- 
formation needs. 


StalfAdequacy 

0 When the work load gets heavier, we 
hire new staff. Most of the staff learn 
informally on the job. 
We review our peaks and valleys of 
work and try to schedule staff accord- 
ingly. Most of our staff are trained 
when we hire them, or we send them to 


outside vendors for training. 

We have an annual staff budget review 
in which we analyze our needs. We 
provide in-house training on our 
equipment. 

We have long- and short-term staff re- 
quirement plans that include alterna- 
tives of part-time support staff. We 
have an internal training and support 
staff. Each OA user is formally 
trained, periodically evaluated and fur- 
ther trained on new software and 
equipment as it is acquired. 


Scoring 
0-10 Your lack of formality may be 
costing you a considerable 
amount of money. Your OA op- 
eration is at a substantial risk 


of not being able to provide you 
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Lotus on a VAX ?- 


dBASE II on a VAX? 
Friday! on a Micro VAX? 
Condor on a PDP- 11? 
PFS:File on a PRO? 
Personal Pearl on a VAX? 


QuickCode on a Micro VAX? 


Spellbinder on a VAX? 


WordStar on an MW/10000? 


R:base 4000 on a VAX? 
Multiplan on a PDP-11? 
PL/M on a VAX? 
SuperCalc 3 on a PRO? 


T/Maker Integrated on a VAX? 
MS BASIC on a Micro VAX? 


Milestone on a PDP-11? 
Palantir on a PDP-11? 
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YES! 415-84I- 504 


For OEM/distributor information, call 415-841-9595. 


SpeliStar on a PRO? 
MailMerge on a PDP- 11? 
PMS II on a VAX? 

dBASE II ona PDP-11? 
Lotus 1-2-3 ona PDP-11? 
Open Access on a PRO? 
MS FORTRAN on a VAX? 
Condor on an MV/10000? 
Multiplan on a PDP-11? 
WordStar on a VAX? 
SuperCalc 2 on an Eclipse? 
PertMaster.on a PRO? 
Palantir on a VAX? 
QuickCode on a PDP-11? 
DISC-DBL on a VAX? 


PerfectWriter on a PD i 
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WordStar on a PDP-11? 
Spellbinder on an Eclipse? 
Friday! on a VAX? 
PerfectWriter on a PRO? 
RM/COBOL on a PDP- 11? 
RTCS/UDI on a VAX? 
Mass-11 on a PDP-11? 
Milestone on an Eclipse? 
Lotus 1-2-3 on a Micro VAX? 
Peachtree on a VAX? 
SpellStar on a Micro VAX? 
Mass-11 on a PRO? 
Datebook II on a VAX? 

PMS II on a PDRgh 1? 

Final Word, gallir’ MV/10000? 


Ct fap: 


virtual 
microsystems 


With The BRIDGE,™ you can run virtually any 
MS-DOS® or CP/M® program from any terminal 
on just about any minicomputer! 
Benefits: The micro software users want. Instant 
network (with stand alone micros, too). No 
compatibility problems. Total control. More 
cost effective. 
Proven in hundreds of installations. It can work 
for you, too. Call for more information. 





Virtual Microsystems, 2150 Shattuck Avenue, Suite 300, Berkeley, CA 94704 
Trademarks: The BRIDGE—Virtual Microsystems; VAX—Digital Equipment Corporation; Lotus—Lotus Development Corporation 
Registered Trademarks: MS-DOS— Microsoft Corporation; CP/M—Digital Research, Inc. Everything else is also a trademark/registered trademark of someone. 


the support needed. There is 
room for considerable improve- 
ment. 


You are most likely experienc- 
ing a number of nagging prob- 
lems in getting work processed 
through your office. These 
problems could be eliminated. 


You fall into the range of most 
large automated offices. While 
- the work is progressing in a 
reasonable manner, there are a 
number of areas where im- 
provements would increase 
your efficiency and effective- 
ness. 


Congratulations! You are one 
of the industry leaders in OA. 
We would like to meet you and 
help advance the state of the 
art. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
company was using a children’s learning 
tool for WP because it was easy to learn 
— the cost in production time lost was 
very high. 

© Staff Training/Skill Levels — Is 
the staff adequately trained on the equip- 
ment — not in terms of how much train- 
ing they have received, but whether they 
can use the functions properly. Is man- 
agement aware of the power of OA and 
using it appropriately in the administra- 
tion of the business? 


© Staff Adequacy — Are there suffi- 
cient numbers of staff, scheduled ade- 
quately to manage the department’s re- 
quirements? 


In a full audit, each of the above areas 
is reviewed by means of professional in- 
vestigative techniques. Most important, 
the audit is conducted by a neutral party 
who has no vested political or financial 
interest in the outcome. 


Audit Analysis: The investigator will 
gather information on each of the above 
areas and compile it into an informational 
source book. Data is then summarized 
and analyzed, system flows developed 
and preliminary findings reached. These 
findings are then discussed with the cli- 
ent to assure correct interpretation of 
data. 


Audit Submission: The final analysis 
and recommendations are presented in a 
comprehensive report to: management. 
The report contains findings as well as 
the specific steps required to correct cur- 
rent operating problems, in addition to 
indications of future needs and require- 
ments. 

Office automation audits are a proven 
preventive maintenance technique for OA 
managers to assure that current and fu- 
ture operations are proceeding in the 
most efficient and effective manner. A 
neutral, external observer is able to pro- 
vide comprehensive professional apprais- 
al of operations and give expert advice on 
alternative approaches to support overall 
business goals. Periodic audits should be 
scheduled into all offices that currently 
have or are planning to have substantial 
OA expenditures. = 


Ericson and Trapilo are consultants 
with the professional services group, 
Keane, Inc., a Boston firm that provides 
office automation and management 
systems consulting to industry and gov- 
ernment. 








Integration: 
Avoiding Mistakes 


By Jean Green Dorsey 


Integration of new and old tech- 
nology will become an information 
processing issue for any user liv- 
ing with or responsible for a dy- 
namic system. Either you will plan 
for it, or you will find it will just 
happen. 

Most situations where -integra- 
tion is an issue evolve because 
there is another generation, ven- 
dor, or design to be installed and 


the new “best solution” is differ- 
ent from the equipment already in 
place. The first decision point re- 
quires informed support, not only 
from top management but also 
from people who are regular or oc- 
casional end users of the system, 
regardless of their operational lev- 
els. All these people must provide 
management information systems 
(MIS) management with a charter 


that lets MIS know what the orga- 
nization wants. Senior user man- 
agement should require that MIS 
present a complete information 
package on available technol- 
ogies. This package will provide 
the necessary background infor- 
mation to managers who must 
make bottom-line decisions about 
allocating scarce organizational 
resources. The package should 



































include a statement of need for 
the new system components, a 
cost/benefits analysis and a 
flow chart that shows how the 
project fits into the existing pro- 
gram. Provide a series of system 
alternatives and their conse- 
quences and make a system rec- 
ommendation with persuasive 
support for your position. 


Iternatives for dealing 
with the existing sys- 
tem at first appear lim- 


itless, but they fall 


into three categories: 

© Leave it as is. 

© Integrate it into the new 
system. 

¢ Change everything 
make it uniform with plan. 

If the existing system meets 


to 


the needs of the people it sup- | 


ports and if the health or pro- 


ductivity of the end users are not | 


threatened, you can probably 
leave it alone. Considering the 
total resource expenditure, the 


difference the new system would | 


make is not cost-effective 
enough to merit the change. To- 
tal resource expenditure in- 
cludes hardware and software, 
the cost (time and money) of ini- 
tial training, the cost of training 
new or additional operators, as 
well as management orientation 
and user training. 


Integrating the existing into | 
the new system is often not the 


result of a deliberate plan. The 
initial round of automated sys- 
tems may have resulted from in- 
dividual innovation or a small pi- 
lot that illuminated the benefits 
of computer-based support sys- 
tems for the entire organization. 

In this case, the investment 
has already been made. Smart 
user management should desig- 
nate the responsibility for the 
development of a comprehensive 
plan incorporating hardware 
and software components. This 
is a major challenge. MIS man- 
agers may be tempted to 
“cluge”’ part of an automation 
design — usually the most diffi- 


cult part, the applications soft- | 


ware. This choice can relieve 
short-term pressures, but it will 
never allow maximization of a 
new investment. 

Compatibility is a hot topic 
now. Everybody wants it, and 
most people have no idea how to 
test for it. Once achieved, com- 
patibility most often does not 
live up to expectations. The easi- 
est way to ensure compatibility 
is to use the single-source ap- 
proach: Use one specific vendor. 
However, even the single-vendor 


choice is no guarantee that your | 


company’s requirements have 


ness sense, it may be a wise deci- 
sion to give that vendor all your 
business. If the vendor contin- 
ues in business and continues to 
provide service, training and ap- 
plication production support, 
you'll get the credit for an excel- 
lent choice. Another attraction 
of this choice is the chance of 
developing real operational ex- 
pertise as the types of equip- 
ment in the system decrease. 
However, unless you want to 








been met in the best way or that | 


various pieces of , equipment 
from the same vendor will be 
able to “‘talk”’ to each other. 


The single-source answer is | 
an MIS manager’s retreat from | 


taking responsibility for provid- 


ing the best solution at the best | 


price. However, if a vendor can 


meet your specific requirements | 


at a price that makes good busi- 
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Pinwriters are ava 
in color models. Sov 
print in as many as $& 


The reason most™ 
people buy a dot 
matrix printer is for 


versatility. 


And that’s exactly 
why you should buy 
an NEC Pinwriter™ 
printer. Because a 
Pinwriter lets you do 
more than any other 
dot matrix printer. 
Pinwriters are 
the final word 
in versatility. 
With a Pinwriter 
you can print text in 
3 different speeds— 
300 words per minute 
(wpm) for important 


be put in a position of defending 
a career decision that won’t be 
easily defended, the vendor you 
choose had better be able to stay 
in business; recognize your val- 
ue, both as a reference and as a 
major customer; and have a plan 
to provide the on-going custom- 
er support you will need. You 
may want to consider supplier 
alternatives. Equally important, 
most organizations have a vari- 
ety of application requirements. 


In one New York agency, the 
primary vendor of the field net- 
work is IBM, but two worksta- 
tion configurations — about 
15% of the total — are best cov- 
ered by Telex and Datapoint 
equipment. The three suppliers 
weren’t happy when the city ac- 
quired its equipment according- 
ly but the city reaped the bene- 
it. 

New York chose a general 
contractor to oversee this pro- 





word 


© processing, 
F900 wpm for 
Sorrespondence and 
memos, or 1800 wpm 
for drafts and spread- 
sheets. 





a forms tractor at no extra co 





ject, and all equipment, soft- 
ware, training and so on were 
subcontracted. General contrac- “ 
tors are used more frequently as 
more comprehensive, complex 
and costly projects are under- 
taken and top management rec- 
ognizes a need to assign project 
responsibility to a single source. 
This choice deserves consider- 
ation when a major project is 
planned in the absence of the 
usual resources of in-house 


ONLY PINWRITER 
PRINTERS CAN 


You can create unbe- 
lievably clear graphics, 
too. Because Pinwriter 
printers produce an 
amazing 240 x 240 dots 
per inch in black and 
white. Or in seven 
crisp colors. 


But that’s not all. 


You can print in 8 
different 
You can 
automatically. Because 
NEC makes a wide 

range of e 
forms handlers. Includ- 


e styles. 
so feed forms 
-to-use 


ing a cut sheet 
guide, cut sheet 





staff, money and experience. 
Limited — but achievable — 
goals for compatibility are that 
all equipment in a given organi- 
zation should be able to pass a 
data stream between peripher- 
als. Some suppliers are promis- 
ing such things as imbedded 
codes and formats, but these are 
icing on the cake. Now and for 
the foreseeable future, the ma- 
jor requirement for communica- 
tions between dissimilar devices 


is the communication of occa- 
sional messages. If major docu- 
ments, constant usage and com- 
plex formats are included in the 
requirements, minimal planning 
should dictate the choice of like 
devices for both sender and re- 
ceiver. When compatibility is an 
issue, a company should insist 
on a “handshake” before buy- 
ing any system, even if the ar- 
rangements are a little difficult 
for the vendor /supplier. 


The third choice, changing 
everything to make the system 
uniform with the plan, appears 
drastic, but it may be the right 
answer. A new approach, with 
accompanying equipment, 
methods and procedures, is nec- 
essary when information and its 
effective processing are seen as 
critical organizational resources 
— for example, in the financial 
industry. 

When the decision is made to 


DOT MATRIX 
SAY ALL THIS. 


I CAN PRINT PICA HIGH SPEED. 
OR PICA CORRESPONDENCE QUALITY 
OR PICA NEAR LETTER QUALITY 


change everything, integration 
issues still must be resolved. 
How will historical information 
be handled? What will be con- 
verted? When and how will all 
this happen? The key question is 
how critical and constant is the 
usage of “historical” informa- 
tion? It’s often never touched af- 
ter it’s been filed. In those cases, 
a stand-alone version of the ex- 
isting system can be retained for 
use when necessary. If such a 


See your dealer for 


a quote. 


OR ELITE CORRESPONDENCE QUALITY 


OR ELITE WEAR LETTER QUALITY 
OR PROPORTIONALLY SPACED CORRESPONDENCE 


- other dot 
matrix 


OR PROPORTIONALLY SPACED NEAR LETTER QUALITY 


OR ANY PROGRAMMABLE TYPEFACE 


print in 
feeder and a bidirec- 
tional tractor. 

And to make things 
even easier, Pinwriter 
printers work with al- 
most every PC. And 
almost every piece of 
popular software. 

All the controls at 
your fingertips. 

Not only can Pinwriters 
do much more than 


ab 


With Pinwriter, you can 
change spacing, type 
pitch, and speed with 
one finger. 


_ *# printers, 
they're also 


much easier 


to use. 
Paes a button and 
you can change type- 
faces. Or speeds. Even 


For all this versatility 
you might expect to 
pay a bundle for a 
Pinwriter. Not so. 
Pinwriter prices are 
also easy to handle. 
For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800- 
343-4419 (In MA call 
617-264-8635). 


— The quick brown fox 
ah The quicker brown fox 
selec- The quickest brown fox — 


tion. And that’s 
a refreshing change. 


Of course, you can 
do it through your soft- 


And find out why 

more and more PC 
owners are saying, 
“NEC and me.” 


NEC Information Systems, Inc. 
1414 Massachusetts Ave. 
t 1610 


bnaoeugh MA 01719 
Pinwriter is a trademark of NEC Corp 





system is not feasible, and the 
information must be available in 
editable form, contact a conver- 
sion service for a one-time clean- 
up. For confidential or propri- 
etary information, conversion 
resources can be brought in- 
house and internal staff can be 
trained to manage it. 


n such a big changeover, 
the schedule will have an 
impact on users; two situa- 
tions should be consid- 
ered: 
© Installation Plans — Nego- 
tiate to have major cabling and 
electrical work done during 
peiods other than normal work 
hours and pay premiums for 
work done during those hours. 
Count on concentrated effort by 
the installation team. Many 
tradespeople will accommodate 
this scheduling. If these hours 


| are not feasible, give users offi- 
| cial written notification at least 
| 10 work days before the planned 


installation. 
© Loss of Support Services 


| — Users should be able to move 
| from the old system to the new 
| without major. processing dis- 


ruptions. Plan to have a smooth 


| dovetailing of any equipment 
| changes with adequate testing 
| time. Performance-based con- 
| tracts can be a valuable tool to 


ensure supplier cooperation. If 
space requirements preclude 


| parallel operations, plan on a 
| backup system for any portion 
| of the information processing 


process handled by the part of 
the new system not yet fully 
tested. In general, you need a 


| backup program for every com- 


ponent of your information pro- 


| cessing system. Consider a 


brother/sister scheme — you 
provide backup for someone else 


| and they do the same for you. 


Do not be discouraged by in- 
novation. If you’re ready to take 
on that responsibility and have 
reason to believe you’ll get good 


| support from your supplier, be- 
| ing a Beta test may even be the 


way to go. The decision should 
be made according to whether 
the value of the innovation is 
worth the extra effort to imple- 
ment? If it’s worth it, by all 
means go for it! 

Integration is one of the most 
misused words in our vocabu- 
lary. OA technology provides 
the chance to use it in its purest 
form. In the role of user, senior 
management needs not to do 
more than demand a plan that 
incorporates system integration. 
Management should also think 
about changing the meaning of 
MIS from management informa- 
tion systems to management in- 
formation services. The concept 


| of service would then be a natu- 
| ral part of the planning process. 


Dorsey is computer systems 


| manager with the city of New 
| York and a senior consultant 
| for the Institute for Manage- 
| ment Development. 
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We make the 


micro-to-mainirame 


Bap 


easier to negotiate. 


Bridging the communications gap 
between PCs and mainframes can be 
rather tenuous. Not only do you need to 
establish a link that meets your require- 
ments this very minute, you also have 
to make sure the connection won't leave 
you up in the air when your require- 
ments change. 

Of course, that’s no problem if you 
hook up with Intelligent Technologies™ 
Our Exchange Series™ product 
line can fill virtually any micro- 
to-mainframe requirement you 

have right now, 
including 3270, 

RJE and VT100 : 
emulation. In virtually 
any environment you 
run—SNA, async, 
bisync. Modem- 

~ attached or coax- 
connect. Just 


She 8a 


\& 
by plugging ~<<_ 
into the system ; 
you already own. an 
Even better, the Beads. 
Series can plug into the system you plan 
to own. 
Whether you plan to add new pro- 
tocols or switch your PCs to run under 


Intelligent Technologies an 


DOMESTIC 

Barnhill Associates, Inc. 

Scottsdale, AZ 

Englewood, CO 

Albuquerque, NM 
ustin, TX 


IMF Sales 
Associates, Inc. 
Vernon, CT 
Wakefield, MA 
Moxon Electronics 
Anaheim, CA 
Lodi, CA 

San Diego, CA 

San Jose,CA 

Las Vegas, NV 


National Product 
Marketing, Inc. 
Atlanta, GA 
Ossman Computer 
Products, Inc. 

East Syracuse, NY 


Vestal, NY 
Rush Drake 
Electronics, Inc. 
Portland, OR 
Bellevue, WA 


SEA, Inc. 

Arlington Heights, IL 
Carmel, IN 

Prospect, KY 

Maple Grove, MN 
Brookfield, WI 
Smartstuff 

Shawnee Mission, KS 
St. Louis, MO 
Lincoln, NE 


Houston, TX 
Richardson, TX 
Murray, UT 


the new Concurrent™ PC DOS, or you 
want to add 3270 binary file transfer 
capabilities under CICS, TSO or CMS; 
the Exchange Series is the answer. 

You can make those new connec- 
tions, and more, just by adding software 
to the Exchange Series package you 
already have. 

And what if you should need a little 
help getting your new capabilities on- 
line? Our after-the-sale support team 

can help you cross that bridge 
when you get to it. 
us direct, 
800-223-1744 inside 
™_ California, 


Ao 


oo 
oc 


at 
te 


* of the 
y Mississippi 
ei 800-523-8396, and 
east of the Mississippi 
212-370-9244. Orcontact 
the Intelligent 
f Technologies 


Pe ti 
we 


a 


weet 


representative 
nearest you. Let us 
show you how we can help keep 
the future of your micro-to- ice 
— Sb xchange : 
on so : ages 
ground. ies ec 


See Us at Interface ‘85, Booth #867. 


d Exchange Series are trademarks of Intelligent Technologies International Corporation.Concurrent PC DOS is a trademark of Digital Research, Inc. ©1985 Intelligent Technologies International Corporation. 
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Montreal, Quebec Telex 756175 
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Corporation Ltd. INTERNATION 
creer Lalv TEL. | eta Cape 
Now Shaamick Swindon, Wilts, England Palo Alto, CA 
44 793 36291 Sales Dept. New York, NY 





A High-Level Approach 
To Local-Area Nets 


By Wayne Russell 


A widely held myth in the area of 
office automation says that se- 
lecting a local-area network for 
OA. use is as easy as choosing the 
latest local-area net technology 
that supports the highest band- 
width, a large number of devices 
and multiple information types, 
such as voice video and data. 

Over the past several years, this 
myth has become- more popular. 
Only recently have organizations 
realized that the preoc- 
cupation with the physi- 
cal aspects of local-area 
network technology can 
- have negative effects on 
OA plans as additional 
people are brought on 
line. 

A company that is se- 
lecting a local-area net- 
work as the communica- 
tion vehicle for its OA 
system should first de- 
termine which local-area 
net technologies are ca- 
pable of meeting its 
business objectives and 
OA requirements. Issues 
related to higher level 
services (file transfer, 
electronic mail and ter- 
minal emulation), needs, 
risks and __ benefits 
should be resolved be- 
fore the local net is pur- 
chased. At this time, the 
company should also ad- 
dress other issues re- 
garding the technical 
and operational aspects 
of the physical network. 

Too often, organiza- 
tions discover after in- 
stallation that other is- 
sues should have been 
resolved before the local 
net was procured. The 
integration of OA and local-area 
net technologies is a two-level 
problem. On one level, it appears 
that only the technical issues (to- 
pology, bandwidth, RS-232, voice, 
video and data choices) need be 
navigated to ensure a successful 
endeavor. However, lurking below 
the surface is the reality of local- 
area network /OA integration: the 
operational and higher-level pro- 
tocols and standards issues. For 
example, the operational issues of 
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the charging policy and network 
control are sometimes foreign 
concepts to newer local-area net- 
work vendors. Many pioneer local- 
area network/OA organizations 
thought about and developed 
these mechanisms only after initial 
implementation. In contrast, ma- 
jor private branch exchange (PBX) 
vendors have built maintenance 
and control mechanisms into their 
turnkey products. End users of 


the less mature local-area network 
technologies should be aware that 
these services will be needed and 
planning for them must precede 
implementation. 

Examining some basic issues of 
local-area network/OA integra- 
tion will add a useful perspective 
to this discussion. Four years ago, 
local-area networks were in their 
infancy. When OA managers 
talked about introducing them 
into the work place, they empha- 


sized technical characteristics (to- 
pology, access method, band- 
width) as the primary driving 
forces. Soon after, these managers 
found they needed to add highly 
specialized personnel to support 
the local-area network in a univer- 
sal manner similar to telephone 
support. It was at this point that 
the operational issues came to the 
forefront. 

In the past two years, issues re- 


lated to higher level protocols and 
standards that support an organi- 
zation’s OA strategy have received 
more attention. A key example of 
this new awareness is IBM’s Per- 
sonal Computer networking prod- 
uct based on the Sytek, Inc. local- 
area _ network. Higher-level 
services related to shared re- 
sources such as file and print serv- 
ers as well as network control will 
come with the standard product. 
The ability to procure needed ser- 


vices while reliably maintaining 
and controlling the local-area net- 
work at the least cost should be a 
major concern to the group re- 
sponsible for the integration of lo- 
cal-area network and OA technol- 
Ogies. 

Examples of higher-level ser- 
vices implemented by the various 
protocols used in your organiza- 
tion’s OA strategy include the fol- 
lowing: 

¢ File Transfer — fa- 
cilitates the movement 
of text, data or other in- 
formation between host 
resources on the local- 
area network. 

e End-to-End Encryp- 
tion — allows informa- 
tion to be protected as it 
moves through the lo- 
cal-area network. 

¢ Virtual Terminal — 
similar to a protocol 
converter. Local-area 
nets implementing this 
service hide differences 
between terminal types 
when communicating 
with various hosts. 

¢ Gateways — pro- 
vide links between local- 
area network/OA sys- 
tems and public data 
networks. 

Depending on the par- 
ticular local-area net- 
work/OA system, these 
services could reside in 
various forms on _ per- 
sonal computers, mul- 
tiuser microcomputers, 
large host computers or 
the network interface 
unit (NIU) of the local- 
area net; all should work 
in harmony. End users 
should realize that these 

higher-level services are typically 
not contained as part of the local- 
area net. Most local nets are basi- 
cally mechanisms upon which you 
implement these services. Many 
local-area net products implement 
lower-level protocols (for exam- 
ple, the IEEE 802 standards) to 
transport packets of information 
throughout the network at a high 
speed and without loss of data. 

The successful merging of OA 
technologies (personal computers, 
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Figure 1. Examples of Local-Area Network Protocols 
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minicomputers and so on) and 
local-area network technologies 
is based on an understanding of 
where the various protocols and 
services reside and how they all 
work together. 


oday, at least two 
models are available 

' which the local-area 

network/OA planner 
can utilize to partition these ser- 
vices and protocols. The first is 
the ubiquitous International 
Standards Organization Open 
Systems Integration (ISO/OSI) 
Reference Model. The second is 
the Department of Defense 
(DOD) Internet Model upon 
which the Transmission Control 
Protocol / Internet Protocol 
(TCP/IP) suite of protocols is 
based. 

The ISO/OSI and DOD In- 
ternet models, which use seven 
and four layers respectively, 
both address all services dis- 
cussed here. 

‘The model defined above ad- 
dressed all the necessary ser- 
vices needed in local-area net- 
work/OA integration. It is 
interesting to note the gaps left 
when an organization imple- 
ments a local-area network with- 
out concern for where the high- 
er level protocols and services 
will reside. As can be seen with 
many of the products in Figure 
1, the organization is left with a 
partially implemented system. 

Mapping a local-area_net- 
work/OA strategy to the DOD 
Internet or ISO/OSI Reference 
Model is not a rigorous method- 
ology; organizations that take 
the extra step of examining 
higher level protocols and ser- 
vices within the scope of one 
model or another will have an 
early warning about the areas of 
their strategy that cannot be 
fully implemented via today’s 
technologies. 

To summarize the higher lev- 
el protocol approach to local- 
area network/OA integration 
from a performance and busi- 
ness point of view: Know your 
OA requirements, map these to 
the appropriate model and, final- 
ly, select a local-area network 
that will best mesh with the re- 
quirements you have outlined. 

On a more practical level of 
today’s local-area network /OA 
market, it can safely be said that 
in most cases, local-area net- 
work vendors and OA vendors 
operate mutually exclusively. 
Some vendors, however, have 
begun to realize that using lay- 
ered protocols in OA and local- 
area network architectures can 
make high-technology products 
more easily marketable. They 
are also finding that it makes 
them more easily adaptable to 
new local-area network technol- 
Ogies. 

One example of an OA vendor 
that has adapted industry-stan- 
dard higher level protocols to its 
product offering is Computer 
Consoles, Inc. (CCI). CCI uses 
the DOD’s TCP/IP suite of 


higher level protocols to sup- 
port its OA product, Office- 
power. 

Using these protocols has 
provided CCI the flexibility to 
utilizing a multitude of local- 
area network technologies. 

Because CCI and other ven- 
dors have defined the higher lev- 
el protocols initially, they now 
have the flexibility to integrate 
more easily with an appropriate 
local-area network technology 
capable of improving the effi- 
ciency and performance of their 
products. The organization that 
uses this approach will give it- 
self a similar flexibility. 

Another example is an orga- 
nization that selected a local- 
area network based primarily on 
its technical merits (extremely 
high bandwidth and the “‘poten- 
tial’ to support voice, video and 
data). 

In all fairness, this organiza- 
tion is and was a pioneer in the 
integration of local-area_net- 
work and OA_ technologies. 
Many of the lessons it learned 
formed the basis for this article. 

This organization selected a 
broadband bus local-area net- 
work, the Sytek Localnet 20, 
typically used for terminal-to- 
host communications. The Lo- 
calnet 20 utilizes proprietary 
protocols up to equivalent ses- 
sion level (Layer 5) of the ISO/ 
OSI model. 

After the installation of the 
Localnet 20, this organization 
procured CCI’s Officepower 
product. The TCP/IP suite of 
protocols (Layer 4 and above) 
expected a datagram service at 
Layer 3. Because the Localnet 
20 products provided propri- 
etary protocols up to Layer 5, 
there was no convenient way to 
access the Layer 3 datagram ser- 
vice. 

The resultant implementa- 
tion can best be characterized as 
a “work-around” to the prob- 
lem. Extra protocols header and 
trailer information is now at- 
tached to all user data. The final 
result inthis organization is a 
less than optimal solution. Ef- 
forts are now under way to uti- 
lize other vendors’ NIUs which 
allow access to the needed data- 
gram service. 

It is estimated that local-area 
net network throughput could 
be improved by more than 10 to 
100 times through the use of lo- 
cal-area network products that 
more closely match the CCI 
higher level protocols. 

If your organization is con- 
sidering the marriage of local- 
area network and OA technol- 
ogies, it is important to 
remember these issues and that 
the use of a higher level proto- 
cols approach will aid tremen- 
dously in the long-term relation- 
ship of your local-area network 
and office automation products. 


Russell is senior consultant 
with American Management 
Systems, Inc., a consulting 
firm based in Arlington, Va. 





What’s Up, DEC? 


DEC President Kenneth Olsen seems pleased with his company’s progress since the dark days of 1983. 


Three years ago, DEC wasn’t known as an 
office supplier. Now it’s one of the top four. 


By Glenn Rifkin 


As 1985 unfolds, Digital Equip- 
ment Corp., the world’s second 
largest computer company, has 
quietly positioned itself to have an 
exceptional year. After suffering 
the slings and arrows of both the 
computer press and industry ana- 
lysts 16 months ago, DEC re- 
gained some of the shine that it 
emitted during its rapid rise in the 
1960s. With more than 90,000 
employees and pushing past the 
$6 billion mark in revenues, the 
huge Maynard, Mass.-based firm 
continues to grow at 20% to 30% 
annually and has won praise for its 
rapid turnaround. 

Though it has yet to solve its 
personal computer dilemma, DEC 
has solidified its product line and 
strategy, has restructured its in- 
ternal accounting procedures and 
will likely sell out every 8600, the 
new top-of-the-line VAX, that it 
can produce. In addition, DEC is 
establishing itself as a force in the 
office with an enhanced Ail-In-1 
product, solid networking solu- 
tions and more connectivity to 
IBM than anyone else in the mar- 
ket, according to consultants. 

Such a stellar report card 


seemed unthinkable in late 1983. 
DEC’s crisis of confidence cen- 
tered around a bad economy and 
its disastrous entree into the retail 
personal computer arena. Com- 
pounding that was the delay of the 
8600, which DEC’s customers 
desperately awaited. And topping 
things off was a single poor fiscal 
quarter the company failed to an- 
ticipate, thus raising the ire of 
Wall Street. 

DEC President Kenneth Olsen 
and other company officials main- 
tain that, though DEC made mis- 
takes, the bleak picture that was 
being painted was an overreaction. 
“We had one bad quarter and as 
companies go, that quarter wasn’t 
all that bad,” Olsen explained. 
“People wouldn’t have noticed it 
particularly except that we were 
getting beaten up because person- 
al computers were everything at 
the time, and we were on a track of 
big computers, integrated systems 
and communications.” 

Obstacles remain, however. In- 
ternally, DEC continues to reorga- 
nize. Though the company lost 
several key players, Olsen pointed 
out that he still has access to the 


best people at every level. Depar- 
tures were inevitable when the 
company began to restructure 
from as many as 38 individual or- 
ganizations to one solidified unit, 
he said and added, “Entrepreneurs 
don’t make good businessmen.” 

In addition, DEC continues to 
receive criticism for lack of a cohe- 
sive marketing strategy and for 
not selling aggressively enough 
outside its customer base. It is also 
still attempting to shed its reputa- 
tion as a scientific/engineering 
vendor in order to be taken seri- 
ously in the office market. ‘‘That’s 
a very old. stereotype,” stated Rob- 
ert C. Hughes, vice-president, 
marketing, for DEC’s Office Infor- 
mation Systems group. “I’m not 
sure how much money it’s going 
to take to change it. We’re the sec- 
ond largest computer company in 
the world and, regardless of what 
industry you pick, we’re first or 
second in that industry. We’re the 
second supplier in the Fortune 
1000, and it goes from the front 
office down to the lab.” 

As 1985 begins, that word is 
spreading. Among the market seg- 
ments in which DEC has made the 


greatest strides is the office. Ac- 
cording to Hughes, three years 
ago, DEC wasn’t even known as 
an office supplier. Despite its 
problems, DEC has managed to 
jump in among the top four office 
suppliers in the market. Analysts 
estimated that DEC’s office sales 
totaled nearly $1.5 billion in 
1984, and Hughes is intent on 
even greener pastures. “Three 
years from now, I’d like people to 
say we are definitely number one 
or two in office systems,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘That’s a big challenge.” 
Industry analysts agree but 
tend to feel that of all the chal- 
lengers to IBM, DEC has the best 
shot. ‘“‘DEC is well positioned to 
sell office automation because 
they now understand who they are 
selling to and have a better feel for 
what the market needs,”’ said Tim 
Caffrey of International Data 
Corp. (IDC) in Framingham, Mass. 
“A couple of years ago they 
thought throwing things on peo- 
ple’s desk meant OA. Now they 
are focusing on moving VAXs with 
workstations running All-In-1. 
That is their traditional strength 
and it makes a lot more sense.” 





According to a recent survey by the 
Yankee Group, DEC ranked first among 
all office vendors in a rating of depart- 
mental system solutions. 


he survey measured criteria 
such as networking, Systems 
Network Architecture (SNA) 
support, processor range, inte- 
grated applications software and price 
per user, and it gave DEC a 4.0 rating on 
a scale of 5.0. Data General Corp. fin- 
ished second with a 3.7 overall rating. 

“Across the board, DEC’s product of- 
ferings are stronger than any other ven- 
dor including IBM,” stated Peter Lowber, 
senior market analyst with Yankee 
Group. 

DEC’s office strategy is simple, ac- 
cording to Hughes. Rather then pushing 
a system into a customer’s lap, DEC 
takes the “‘warm armpits” approach: Get 
close to the customer and find out what 
problem needs solving. ‘“‘The tools you 
give people must support the way they 
work,” Hughes said. In that context, the 
strategy is a five-fingered one consisting 
of dumb terminals, personal computers, 
communication products, departmental 
computers and networking capabilities 
— all tied together. 

The strategy, called All-In-1 (not to be 
confused with the software product of 
the same name) positions the five fingers 
under a single umbrella of VAXs and the 
proprietary Digital Network Architec- 
ture. “People buy the All-In-1 concept; 
they don’t necessarily have to buy the 
product. You can have a big office system 
from DEC without All-In-1 on it,”’ said 
Hughes. 

All-In-1, the software product, is con- 
sidered by DEC to be the key element in 
its office strategy, however. Though its 
first release, offered in June 1982, was 
considered inadequate by many consul- 
tants, All-In-1 was well received by cus- 
tomers. In his January 1984 issue of 
Monosson On DEC, Sonny Monosson 
wrote “With All-In-1, DEC appears to be 
in the right place with the right product 
at the right time. DEC has scored a major 
coup by commanding a lead in this mar- 
ket.” 

An estimated 1,200 installations of 
All-In-1 are currently in place (outselling 
both DG’s CEO and Wang Laboratories, 
Inc.’s Wangoffice). In December 1984, 
DEC unveiled Version 2 of the system 
which has met with more than favorable 
reviews. 

“The first version didn’t satisfy my re- 
quirements,” said Andria Rossi of the 
Seybold Consulting Group, Inc. ‘“‘But I’m 
quite pleased with Version 2. They have 
filled the gaps, and there is now a consis- 
tent user interface across the product 
line. They are great enhancements.” 

“The enhancements to All-In-1 really 
help,” added Matt Meehan, a computer 
analyst with Salomon Brothers, Inc. in 
New York. “It’s a good product, and I ex- 
pect it to be well received.” 

All-In-1, which runs on the VAX/ 
VMS operating systems, is essentially an 
integrated electronic mail and word pro- 
cessing system. With the enhancements, 
DEC has added to the consistency of the 
menu-driven interface, added interrupt 
capabilities, network-wide calendaring, 
fully integrated computer-based instruc- 
tion, along with an integrated voice and 
WP option. 

DEC’s new integrated WP package, 
WPS-Plus, a Decmate-style package that 
features a scientific /technical character 
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set, is also available as an option. Adding 
a bit of sizzle, DEC also incorporated its 
Dectalk Mail Access and Voice Messaging 
Support options to the system along with 
an innovative videotex system for corpo- 
rate information sharing. 

DEC offers a wide range of processors 
to power All-In-1 — from the new 8600 
(yet to be delivered) down to its personal 
computers. Though All-In-1 currently 
does not run on the DEC Rainbow, 
Hughes indicated that that capability 
would be available this year. The eight- 


site of what we thought it would be. Sev- 
enty-five percent of them went to larger 
accounts. Customers said ‘I got this 
thing from DEC and | bought it with a 
WP product on it. What are you going to 
do to make it part of your integrated of- 
fice system?’ And we’re committed to 
that.” 

Though DEC won't discuss unan- 
nounced products, the company is cur- 
rently working on its Rainbow 25, ru- 
mored to be an IBM-compatible machine 
that combines the features of the Rain- 


At the low-end workstation level, DEC 
continues to face severe questions. The 
Microvax has been well received, but it is 
expensive. The personal computers have 
had varying degrees of success, but have 
caused great confusion for end users. 


year-old VAX has continued to sell 
strongly despite complaints from compet- 
itors that it lacked current power require- 
ments. The long-awaited (delayed a year 
and a half) 8600 addresses that issue for 
DEC. 

“IDC believes that DEC will sell every 
8600 it can make,” said Caffrey. “And 
high-end sales can definitely lead to OA 
sales.” 

At the low-end workstation level, how- 
ever, DEC continues to face severe ques- 
tions. The Microvax, which brings the 
power of the VAX to the desktop, has 
been well received, but it is expensive 
($14,000) and has not yet been clearly 
positioned in the office. The personal 
computers, the Rainbow, Decmate II and 
III, and the Professional 350/380 have 
had varying degrees of success, but have 
caused great confusion for end users. 

Hughes insisted that personal com- 
puting and personal computers are “‘not 
mutually consistent words.” Personal 
computing, he explained, does not re- 
quire a personal computer and can be 
done using VT 100, 220 or 240 terminals 
on a departmental VAX. “That part of 
our business is growing as fast as the per- 
sonal computer market.” 

“They have a gap at the low end,” ar- 
gued Caffrey. ‘‘People are looking for a 
powerful workstation to take the burden 
off the central processor whether DEC 
likes it or not.” 

The Decmate II, a dedicated WP ma- 
chine with a few personal computing op- 
tions, has done quite well, according to 
Hughes. ‘“‘Decmate, in terms of revenues, 
is a Fortune 500 company by itself,” 
Hughes stated. 

The Rainbow (which Hughes pointed 
out was never intended to be part of 
DEC’s office strategy) has continued to 
have problems. Its foray into the retail 
market was a disaster — “We lost our 
shirts in that market,” said Olsen — and 
has not sold well even to DEC customers. 

Despite this, Olsen is committed to a 
personal computer product. ‘“‘We went 
into personal computers, and we are 
planning new machines, as terminals for 
our VAXs. It is an important part of our 
strategy.” 

In the office, the Rainbow created 
problems. ‘‘We either misread the market 
or mismarketed it,” said Hughes. “The 
mix of Rainbow sales was just the oppo- 


bow and Decmate into one unit. 

“I acknowledge that I need a product 
to replace the Decmate and the Rain- 
bow,” Hughes admitted. “I acknowledge 
that it has to have that kind of capability 
on it. But there are a lot of different ways 
to solve that problem. It’s very important 
that whatever product we come out with 
be tightly integrated into our own strate- 
gy first and also support whatever the in- 
dustry standard product is.” 

Industry watchers suggest that DEC 
settle on either the Microvax or the Pro 
as its low-end workstation, lower the 
price to compete with IBM and focus its 
marketing on that machine rather than 
continue the confusion. “It’s frustrating 
because they have the product and a win- 
dow of opportunity,” said Lowber. “It’s 
just a matter of taking advantage of it.” 

In networking and connectivity, DEC 
is taking advantage. The Yankee Group’s 
survey lauded DEC’s networking capabil- 
ities and SNA support, giving the compa- 
ny top ratings in both. Decnet, the propri- 
etary networking architecture software 
and hardware introduced in 1976, is ‘‘su- 
perior to any other minicomputer offer- 
ing,” stated Lowber. “It has a large in- 
stalled base (over 20,000 nodes) and 
supports a broad range of processors.” 
DEC also offers a Decnet/SNA gateway, 
which features a network-to-network 
rather than point-to-point design. 

“Our customers have told us that 
their Number One need is a multivendor 
network,” declared Maureen Lawrence, 
product marketing manager of DEC’s 
networks and communications market- 
ing group. “The MIS manager wants to 
be able to communicate worldwide and 
maintain transparency.”” DEC is involved 
in both gateway approaches and interna- 
tional standards solutions for network- 
ing, Lawrence pointed out. 

Perhaps most impressive to consul- 
tants is DEC’s connection to the IBM 
world. Last October, DEC announced 
three new IBM interconnect products in- 
cluding DDXF, a Disoss document ex- 
change facility which allows users on a 
Decnet network to exchange final form 
documents with an IBM office systems 
network. DEC also introduced the Dis- 
tributed Host Command Facility, which 
allows IBM 3270 users in an SNA envi- 
ronment to connect to a distributed VAX 
network; and the VMS printer emulator, 


which allows users to print information 
from an IBM mainframe on a high-speed 
printer connected to a VAX. 

With its ability to run Disoss, DEC is 
at least a year ahead of the other mini- 
computer vendors in that area, Lowber 
insisted. “DEC is today where IBM wants 
to be,” added Meehan. 

DEC has also expanded its commit- 
ment to Ethernet, the local-area network. 
According to Lawrence, DEC has more 
than 10,000 computers on Ethernet con- 
nections and is extending Ethernet to 
broadband. “If IBM comes out with an 
accepted standard, we will interconnect 
to it as well,” Lawrence said. 

DEC recently forged an agreement 
with Vitalink Communications Corp. to 
market a product called Translan, which 
allows a transparent interconnect of lo- 
cal-area networks via satellites. 


espite its success with technol- 

ogy, DEC continues to be chas- 

tised for the lack of cohesive 

marketing strategy. Said Rossi, 
“Advertising and marketing simply 
haven’t been where they should be for 
DEC to be Number One.” “They have to 
pull the team together and get a focused 
message across,” added Lowber. 

Henry Ancona, product group manag- 
er for office systems, believes that DEC is 
doing that, but not by conventional 
means. ‘Marketing means listening to 
your customers,” Ancona explained. 
Rather than spend millions on television 
advertising, DEC prefers to target its po- 
tential customers at trade shows, with di- 
rect mail, and at executive seminars and 
company-sponsored expositions such as 
the recent Decworld in Boston, Ancona 
said. Olsen agreed. 

“IBM doesn’t market their big sys- 
tems on TV,” Olsen declared. ‘With our 
kind of marketing, we introduce a system 
to a company and ask them to grow with 
us. At Decworld, we had 12,000 people 
who had specific technical needs. And all 
the Charlie Chaplins in the world 
couldn’t have gotten our message across 
because those people knew exactly what 
they wanted.” 

Hughes is not convinced. Though he 
noticed no particular reward from DEC’s 
television advertising in 1983, he ac- 
knowledged that it may be necessary. 
“Running this group, I think we need it,”’ 
he said. Though MIS managers tend to 
know DEC, middle-level clerical people 
who are often key members of OA com- 
mittees still don’t know the company. 
“I’m not sure what we are going to do 
yet, but we are looking at ways to test the 
TV campaigns to find out what they do 
for us.” 

Hughes admitted that DEC is hesitant 
to blow its own horn when landing large 
accounts as do its rivals. “I’m sorely 
— to do it, but it’s not my style,” he 
said. 

This low-key approach has frustrated 
consultants. 

“DEC has an incredible window of op- 
portunity in the next two years,” Lowber 
stated. “‘To really take advantage they 
need new accounts, and to get them they 
have to let people know they’re not the 
old DEC anymore. But they have lots of 
potential, and they are going to have 
good year.” 


Rifkin is senior editor at Computer- 
world Focus. 





Tt 
You Can 


There from Here- 
OA Survey 


Shows How 


By Lee White 


nly five years ago, of- 
fice automation consisted of little 
more than some stand-alone word 
processing machines that were op- 
erated by the same people who had 
previously worked on typewriters. 
What had been the typing pool 
emerged as the WP department, 
and the office manager became the 
WP supervisor. 

But all that is history now, ac- 
cording to 23 large businesses and 
universities surveyed by Compu- 
terworld Focus in the last weeks 
of 1984. New technologies have 
become entrenched in organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 
Equipment has been tested, en- 
hanced and replaced. Management 
responsibility for OA has exited 
the WP department and climbed 
the corporate ladder. The number 


of users of OA hardware and soft- 
ware tools is approaching 50% of 
the white-collar workers, accord- 
ing to some survey respondents. 
The information center, nonexis- 
tent in 1980, is flourishing and 
creating a new category of profes- 
sionals. And, in general, in-house 
OA personnel appear pleased with 
the support provided by hardware 
and software manufacturers. 

The most obvious changes have 
been in equipment and how it is 
used. The survey found that 
stand-alone word processors, 
whether automated typewriters or 
CRT-based machines, have been 
replaced by shared-logic systems 
or personal computers. The 
shared-logic systems, which had 
been used predominantly in WP 
centers, are rarely found in a cen- 


tralized location today. In most 
cases, the centers were supplanted 
by satellite WP stations. Compa- 
nies that have large, shared-logic 
systems will probably keep them, 
and some are adding terminals as 
the need arises. Most respondents, 
however, said they believed the 
personal computer will become 
the secretarial. workstation of the 
future if WP software continues to 
improve. 

The in-house OA people have 
more in common than their views 
on trends in WP. About 50% of 
those surveyed are members of the 
management information systems 
(MIS) department, another 40% 
belong to the OA or office systems 
area and the remainder are heads 
of information centers and gener- 
ally report to the head of the MIS 


department. These people most of- 
ten carry the title of manager, al- 
though almost as many are direc- 
tors or vice-presidents. At least 
one IBM mainframe can be found 
at all their companies and almost 
half of them also have Digital 
Equipment Corp., Prime Comput- 
er, Inc. or Hewlett-Packard Co. 
minicomputers. 

These mainframes and mini- 
computers are handling very little 
WP, but they’re doing tremendous 
amounts of decision support. The 
most frequently mentioned tools 
were Ramis (Mathematica Prod- 
ucts Group, Inc.), Focus (Informa- 
tion Builders, Inc.), ADRS and 
APLDI (IBM) and Easytrieve (Pan- 
sophic Systems, Inc.). In the orga- 
nizations surveyed, there is not a 
great deal of electronic mail soft- 





FINALLY HELP FOR 
THE DATA CRAZED 


Introducing Cypress; Cedar," and Juniper: 
Three fast, friendly, infinitely applicable 
desktop ideas from ROLM. 

It comes as no surprise that people react to 
technology differently. Dyed-in- — 
techies thrive on it. True non-  - 
believers avoid it instinctively. ; _ 

Now you can please all | 
of the people all of the 
time. Honest. 

Say goodbye to compli- 
cated log-on codes. Just push a button 


and — whoosh! — travel all the way to a data 
base, talk to a mini or access your IBM 
mainframe. 
Say hello to speakerphones, phone books, mes- 
sage takers and calculators. Built right i in. 
If you want to take 
snapshots of data in your 
mainframe, there's Cypress. 
4 Its as easy as Point & 
Sey Shoot. Its a smart little 
ASCII terminal integrated 
with a fully-featured digital phone. 





Need a 512 KB, fully IBM-compatible PC that 
runs programs like pfs:graph‘" the IBM Assistant 
Series," 1-2-3" and lets you mini-network through 
your phone line? Cedar'’s the one. 

Already in love with your IBM°PC or XT but 
crave the affections of Cypress? Ask for Juniper. 
Its one slot adaptor card lets your system keep 
growing. And growing. 

Of course, only ROLM has Cypress, Cedar 
and Juniper. Because only ROLM has the sys- 


tem to run them on. At its heart is the CBX II, 
a breakthrough communications controller that 
manages voice and data over standard telephone 
wire. Simply, brilliantly and cost effectively. 

And ROLM has the technical edge, the oper- 
ational track record and the worldwide service 
and support organization to please even the 
toughest customer. 

So phone ROLM. High tech.. ROLM 
Not high anxiety. | 


4900 Old Ironsides Drive, M/S 626 Santa Clara, CA 95050 * 800-538-8154. (In Alaska, California and Hawaii, call 408-986- 3025.) 


Trademarks: pts:graph— Software Publishing Co., BM Assistant Series— international Business Machines Corp., 1-2-3—Lotus Development Corp. 





ware running on the mainframes or min- 
is. Three companies are using IBM’s Pro- 
fessional Office System (Profs); two are 
using products from Wang Laboratories, 
Inc. and Prime; and a few are playing with 
a homegrown version. Most respondents 
viewed electronic mail as a tool for re- 
mote locations to talk to one another, not 
as a replacement for the telephone in a 
single or clustered environment. 

The telephone and the telecommuni- 
cations function were not viewed as a re- 
sponsibility of the OA department in a 
majority of the companies surveyed. Less 
than a quarter of the people managed the 
telecommunications department,  al- 
though many said they believed it should 
be part of OA. Most of the companies are 
using private telephone systems and 
Rolm Corp. was most frequently men- 
tioned. 


ne aspect of telephone use that 
seems to be exciting no one at 
all is its role in allowing people 
to work from home. Tying a 
personal computer at home to the compa- 
ny’s mainframe via a telephone line may 
be nirvana to some, but it isn’t happening 
yet and doesn’t seem likely in the near fu- 
ture. Although most respondents gave 
little thought to telecommuting, Harry 
Oakes, vice-president of Office Systems 
for Greyhound Corp. in Phoenix, had def- 
inite opinions about it. “I don’t see it 


ri 


coming. The need for personal contact 
just won’t let it happen.” Oakes’ senti- 
ments are borne out by a recent survey of 
701 knowledge workers contacted by 
Honeywell Technalysis, a research pro- 
gram sponsored by Honeywell Corp. for 
its Office Management Systems Division. 
The study found only 7% would opt to 
work exclusively at home, and 36% 
would work half at home and half at the 
office. An overwhelming 56% said they 
would continue to go to the office every 
day even if they didn’t have to. 

The personal computer may not be 
playing a part in telecommuting, but it is 
probably the single most important factor 
in the growing respectability of OA. 
Trinet, Inc., a subsidiary of Control Data 
Corp., recently released a report showing 
that 51% of executives under 50 years old 
use computers, and 77% of them have 
used the machines for less than two 
years. 

The personal computer, which occu- 
pies less than one-quarter of the space on 
an average desktop, is doing for manag- 
ers, secretaries, chief executive officers 
and plant personnel what some main- 
frames did for entire companies a few 
years ago. It is functioning as a word pro- 
cessor, spreadsheeter, graph maker, 
communicator, uploader, downloader 
and file server. The personal computer 
chosen by all of the companies surveyed 


in the random sample was the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer or a compatible machine. 


cquiring a personal computer 

requires more work than sim- 

ply filling out a purchase requi- 

sition. Most companies insist 
on either cost or application justification 
before a personal computer may be pur- 
chased. Writing justifications can be very 
time consuming, and often the paper- 
work involved hardly seems worth it. Ron 
Goldfarb, manager of administrative ser- 
vices at Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co.’s 
group headquarters in Hartford, Conn., 
took a different tack from the very begin- 
ning. 


“In 1981-82, we brought in six PCs as 
a pilot project,” Goldfarb explained. ‘We 
chose a cross section of departments to 
receive them and carefully measured pro- 
ductivity via log sheets. Of course, it 
couldn’t be exact, but the user knew 
when something used to take two days 
and now took 10 minutes. After a few 
months of monitoring, we found that the 
time saved by going from a manual sys- 
tem to a PC worked out to a 172% to 
250% return on investment. This meant 
that the PC had a six-month payback.” 
Because the initial measurements were so 
exhaustive, he said, executive manage- 
ment at Pratt and Whitney believes the 
justification for personal computer appli- 
cations is already in place. 

Although some survey participants 

(Continued on Page 44) 


TERMINAL 
ILLNESS. 


Is your computer terminal's 
performance suffering from 


dust and dirt? 


Bring it back to life—with 


Read/Right™. 


est line of precision cleaning 
kits and products available 
today. 

Send for our free booklet, 
Read/Right’s “The Care And 
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f your computerized 
payroll system requires 
manual time card data 
entry, it’s obsolete... 


Introducing ACETS, the unique payroll processing 
system that lets you go from time clock to paycheck, 
without manual data entry. 


The Automatic Computer Entry Time System by Stromberg is a 
new off-line, data entry system that feeds directly to your computer 
to record, store, calculate and report employee time or badge 
information. ACETS reduces payroll processing errors and 

saves money because it eliminates manual time card data entry. 


With ACETS, each employee time entry is instantly stored in the 
time clock terminal. This data is available for payroll calculation, 
check processing, or management reports upon command from 
your main computer. ACETS may be adapted to your existing 
hardware and software and since it uses conventional time 
cards, badges or both, ACETS is easy to use. 


Contact your nearest Stromberg representative for complete 
information on the Automatic Computer Entry Time System. 


UT STROMBERG 


Stromberg Products Division 
MITE Corporation 

446 Blake Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 06515 
Telephone (203) 387-2572 

Telex 963419 








Read/Right has special 
products and kits for cleaning 
all parts of your terminal— 
screen, keyboard and read/ 
write heads. Our Head Cleaning 
Kits are available with cleaning 
diskettes in all 3 popular sizes, 
3%", 5%", and 8”. Plus we have 
anti-static products to eliminate 
the static charges that attract 
dust and dirt. Compressed air 
dusters for sensitive or hard-to- 
reach areas. Lint-free wipers. 
And all-purpose cleaning pads, 
pre-moistened for convenience. 

Whether for computer ter- 
minals or any other electronic 
office equipment, we've got the 


cure. In fact, we've got the broad- 


Feeding Of Your Computer And 
Office Equipment.” Read/Right 
Products from The Texwipe 
Company, 650 E. Crescent 
Avenue, Upper Saddle River, 
NJ 07458; (201) 327-9100 
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OA Is 


5S Jobs-— 


Whos 
Managin 
Those Changes? 


By John J. Walsh 


n interesting event 
went almost unnoticed in 1983: 
The capital investment for the av- 
erage information worker equaled 
that for the average factory work- 
er on the assembly line. 

This fact will be quite a shock 
for those of us raised on the Stan- 
ford Research Study statistics that 
state the total capital endowment 
for the average office worker is 
$2,000 vs. $25,000 for the aver- 
age factory worker. An examina- 
tion of the present U.S. work force 
will illustrate why this change has 
occurred: In 1983, information 
workers occupied more than 55% 
of all positions within the U.S. 

Concurrently, capital invest- 
ment in computers and communi- 
cations has grown at such a rapid 
pace that it now accounts for al- 


most one-third of total business 
fixed investment. It follows that, 
because technology _ typically 
flows to the most information-in- 
tensive areas of any business, in- 
formation workers have been the 
primary recipients of both large 
capital expenditures and the latest 
information technology. 

The implications of the expand- 
ing information economy are per- 
haps most profound in employ- 
ment, particularly because the 
flow of high-tech capital shows no 
signs of early abatement. 

History shows that as machines 
took over the physical labor of 
workers, the mental efforts of 
workers became even more impor- 
tant. These workers moved to jobs 
that machines could not perform. 
Today’s office environment does 


not offer such opportunities; of- 
fice technology offers more effi- 
cient and less expensive alterna- 
tives to office workers. New York 
University Professor Wassily 
Leontief, writing about the devel- 
oping obsolescence many office 
workers face, drew a comparison 
between their situation and that of 
horses after the 19th century In- 
dustrial Revolution. “Even if the 
horses had been willing to eat less 
oats, tractors would have replaced 
them anyway,” he stated. 

As office automation technol- 
ogies offer vastly improved func- 
tionality at lower cost, productivi- 
ty enhancements in the range of 
40% to 60% are now real possibili- 
ties, particularly among certain 
categories of professional and 
managerial workers. A recent ad- 


vertisement from a major OA sup- 
plier cited a case study in which 
productivity benefits of 56% were 
attained by white-collar “‘profes- 
sionals” through the use of an in- 
tegrated OA system. . 

In response to the increased de- 
mand for office technology, senior 
managers are expressing more 
concern and interest in exercising 
control over the use of the tech- 
nology. Traditional methods of ad 
hoc short-term acquisition deci- 
sions are quickly disappearing. As 
procurement of office technol- 
ogies consumes an ever-increasing 
portion of corporate capital spend- 
ing, senior corporate managers 
are demanding scrupulous finan- 
cial reviews and _ cost-justifica 
tion analyses. And no wonder — 
investing in several personal 





computers is a nominal capital invest- 
ment when the purchase price is $3,000 
to $6,000 each. 


onsider, however, the organiza- 
tion that acquires 1,000 person- 
al computers. The basic capital 
investment, which already ap- 
pears substantial, is in reality probably 
three to four time larger! The missing fig- 
ure was composed of additional require- 


ments — installation, educational sup- - 


port, supplies, modems and com- 
munications usage, electricity, facilities 
and maintenance, software procurement 
and additional system peripherals that 
are typically added over time. 

What initially appeared to be a capital 
expense of $3 million to $6 million be- 
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systems will enable 


organizations to distribute more 
responsibility downward. This downward 
movement will result in flattened 
organizational structures and, in turn, 
will provide opportunities to eliminate 
many mid-level managers and 
professionals. 


came an inordinately large capital and op- 
erational expense more in the range of $9 


million to $24 million. 
Some companies have used adminis- 


Some connections are 
more important others. 


(i 


The goal is clear enough: connect all 
your office systems so that documents 
can be freely interchanged for editing, 
storage, display, and printing. 

But interchange requires far more 
than simply transporting documents. It 
requires transforming the document cod- 
ing so that it is ready-to-edit at the re 
ceiving station (including word proces- 
sors, PCs running word processing 
packages, and mainframe terminals ac- 
cessing DCF and PROFS.) Soft-Switch 
provides true document interchange. 


For several reasons, you probably have 


office systems equipment from different * 
vendors. You want to interconnect this 
equipment and integrate it into your 

. IBM mainframe environment. That's no 
problem with Soft-Switch because it ties 
together a variety of brands of equip- 
ment. Soft-Switch communicates with 
IBM, Wang, Xerox, and NBI word pro- 
cessors. And with a variety of IBM 
PC-compatible word processing pro- 
grams, such as MultiMate and 
DISPLAYWRITE 2; with host-based 
systems, such as DCF and PROFS; 


with laser printers, such as the IBM 
6670; and with standard hard-copy 
printers. 

Running as an application program in 
an MVS or VM environment, Soft- 
Switch allows users to send documents 
to other users—document translation is 
performed automatically. In addition to 
translation services, Soft-Switch pro- 
vides comprehensive electronic docu- 
ment distribution services and text 
library services. 


Soft-Switch solves real- 
world problems. 


Let's say an analyst, in Los Angeles on a 
field assignment, prepares a document 
on a PC with MultiMate. With a single, 
simple command, the analyst can specify 
distribution to a home-office secretary's 
Wang OIS in New York and to a 6670 
laser printer down the hall from the sec- 
retary, and also store the document in a 
host library. 

Soft-Switch transpdrts the document 
from the PC to the IBM host, translates 
it from MultiMate to Wang's WPS for- 
mat and the IBM 6670 laser pririter 
OCL format, automatically routes the 
document to its final destinations, and 
stores a copy in the library at the 
mainframe. 


Soft-Switch lets 
you choose your office 
system's best course. 


Soft-Switch is a valuable strategic tool 
and it is the first (and only) Document 
Control System to help you effectively 


IBM is a regis trademark of International Business Machines; is a regi trademark Laboratories, Incorporated, 
the Xerox Corporation; MultiMate is a pecan per bey PAE wg ner mtr May fT is a registered trademark of NBI, I: 
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manage a multi-vendor office system en- 
vironment—whether you have one now 
or will have one in the future. 

Soft-Switch is also totally consistent 
with evolving standards for office sys- 
tems. In fact, Soft-Switch integrates 
multi-vendor office environments by first 
translating a document into IBM's Level 3 
DCA (Document Content Architecture), 
and then into the exact format required 
by the receiving workstation. Already in- 
stalled in many FORTUNE 100 compa- 
nies, Soft-Switch connects word proces- 
sors, PCs, text management systems, 
micro/mainframe links, and electronic 
mail systems to provide organizations 
with integrated office systems. 

The Soft-Switch connection is the 
practical solution to your office automa- 
tion needs and your connection to suc- 
cess in the OA world. 


Free demonstration! 
Call 800-227-3800 
Ext, 7028 
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Yes, Soft-Switch is 
an important 
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arrange a free demonstration i 
for me at once. 

(] send me more information. | 
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trative review methodologies and formal- 
ized operational/benefit tracking ques- 
tionnaires to identify direct cost-saving 
opportunities. By doing so, they. have 
cost-justified significant investment in of- 
fice technology strictly on the basis of 
elimination of materials expense and fa- 
cilities utilization. 


ffice system technologies can 

be justified by materials dis- 

placement and facilities reduc- 

tion expense. Nevertheless, 
many corporations are experiencing an 
increasing pressure to replace or displace 
office workers whose skills are no longer 
required because of the capabilities and 
efficiencies offered by available office 
technologies. 

The implications of this trend are sig- 
nificant. Advanced office systems will en- 
able organizations to distribute more re- 
sponsibility downward. This downward 
movement will result in flattened organi- 
zational structures and, in turn, will pro- 
vide opportunities to eliminate many mid- 
level management and professional 
positions. 

At the samie time, the technology will 
offer large organizations an opportunity 
to utilize more and more paraprofession- 
als in place of mid-level managers and 
professionals. Many of the paraprofes- 
sionals will be women returning to the 
work force after raising families. Evi- 
dence of this trend can already be seen 
when structural change brought about 
by the developing information economy 
is reviewed. . 

The average corporate staff is distrib- 
uted as follows: typing (3%), secretarial 
(10%), clerical (31%), technical and pro- 
duction (6%), scientific /engineering 
(9%), DP (3%), knowledge (18%), mana- 
gerial (17%) and executive (2%). 

A review of salary costs indicates most 
salary dollars (about 77%) go to manag- 
ers and knowledge workers. When exec- 
utive salaries are added, more than 80% 
of all salaries are included. Considering 
that salaries double every seven to eight 
years, the effect of these figures on cor- 
porations is not surprising. 

In conjunction with efforts to achieve 
greater corporate productivity and profit- 
ability through use of available informa- 
tion technologies, many corporations are 
also seriously evaluating basic policies 
concerning elimination, displacement 
and employment avoidance of these cate- 
gories of workers. 


Ithough technological innova- 

tion is widely thought to elimi- 

nate jobs, high technology is 

the principal creator of jobs in 
today’s economy. This becomes particu- 
larly evident when the growth in high- 
tech investment from the period 1960- 
1984 is correlated with the number of 
employed persons in the U.S. economy 
for the same period. 

Available office technologies are nev- 
ertheless significantly changing the way 
people work and in turn are causing the 
rapid automation of semiskilled and rou- 
tine administrative tasks. In this process, 
knowledge workers, managers and exec- 
utives are provided significant productiv- 
ity improvements as the technology en- 
ables them to shift from execution to 
planning, from delegation to participa- 
tion and from direction to coordination. 

To most corporate managers, the es- 
tablishment of an objective of staff reduc- 





tions as a result of the introduction of the 
new office technologies remains an 
anathema. The reality, however, is that 
over and over these managers are coming 
to the conclusion that the new office 
technologies will result in significant op- 
portunities for middle management staff 
reductions. 


ome significant ‘reactions will 
certainly result from these 
trends. The awe and admiration 
of the new office technologies 
will be replaced by the realization of the 
efficiency and productivity opportunities 
they bring. This awareness will produce 
strains that will have to be addressed and 
that will become an integral part of com- 
pany management and staff relations. 

Attention will have to be given to all 
categories of office workers; no one will 
be exempt from the impact of technology. 
Particular attention will have to be given 
to the new type of skilled office workers 
who have started to appear in the corpo- 
rate environment. These people come to 
their jobs equipped with a basic knowl- 
edge of text processing, computing and 
communications, and they quickly be- 
come critical to the functional operation 
of the particular department in which 
they work. In many organizations and in- 
dustries, these new office workers are 
emerging as a type of office elite. 

A strain and division has already devel- 
oped between these younger office tech- 
nology specialists and older established 
office workers who are unable to adjust 
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Figure 1. Benefits Achieved by Advanced Multifunctional OA System 


to the new technologies and accompany- 
ing revised processes. OA is in many 
cases particularly, bad news for older 
workers. Their traditional skills often be- 
come obsolete, and many find themselves 
working under the supervision and direc- 
tion of younger employees. Because of 
fear and lack of opportunity to communi- 
cate their frustrations, many older work- 
ers keep their feelings and opinions to 
themselves. Although this reserve often 
leads to passive support of technological 


change, inwardly these employees react 
to the new office environment by with- 
drawing and losing enthusiasm for their 
jobs. In many cases, the psychological 
impact of automation can be significant. 
Both corporations and office workers 
have remained relatively passive regard- 
ing the employment issues associated 
with OA technology, but implications for 
the future indicate that both groups will 
have to give far more thought and effort 
to addressing this and other related per- 


sonnel issues. Failure to do so will result 
in severe problems. 

Recent trends in white-collar union 

membership show startling increases in 
the number of white-collar workers who 
are joining unions and in their increas- 
ingly vocal attitudes toward issues such 
as the use of new office technology, life- 
time employment, position reassignment 
decisions and acceptance of the reduc- 
tions of staff as a result of technology in- 
troduction and resultant efficiencies. 
As we develop more and more confidence 
in OA’s ability to assist us in achieving 
corporate productivity benefits, perhaps 
it is also time to giveserious thought to 
transition support for workers affected 
by the technology. This support can in- 
volve reeducation, new approaches to- 
ward job reassignment, job sharing, ex- 
tended unemployment _ insurance, 
employee transfers between different 
companies and special severance agree- 
ments and payments for those whose jobs 
are eliminated. 

Office automation is real in the bene- 
fits it will bring; now it’s time to address 
the implications of change office automa- 
tion will bring to the office work place 
and work force. By doing so, we will all 
be better positioned to achieve the full 
benefit of office automation and our cor- 
porations will be strengthened, both 
competitively and in terms of employee 
satisfaction, as they mature in its use. = 


Walsh is with The Visual Technology 
Group, Inc. in New York, N.Y. 





ATTENTION: MANAGERS—ENGINEERS—SITE PLANNERS 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT FIPS PUB 94? 


GUIDELINE ON ELECTRICAL POWER FOR ADP INSTALLATIONS 


A COMPUTER INDUSTRY FIRST! 


NOTICE: THIS MILESTONE DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REVIEWED BY MEMBERS OF | 


YOu’VE ALL BEEN INVOLVED 
IN CONTROVERSIES ABOUT 


* HOW TO GROUND A COMPUTER? 


| NEEDED? 


e HOW MUCH ISOLATION REQUIRED? 
e WHAT KIND OF POWER CONDITIONER IS 


| »HOW TO COORDINATE LIFE SAFETY? 


THE POWER INTERFACE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPUTER BUSINESS 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, (IBM, DEC, BURROUGHS, 
HONEYWELL, UNIVAC, NCR, CDC, ETC.) AND THEREFORE REPRESENTS A 


CONSENSUS AMONG THESE POWER EXPERTS. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS (CEU’S) ARE AWARDED TO ALL 


‘PARTICIPANTS IN THIS PROGRAM. 


DATA SITE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES, A LEADER IN COMPUTER 
POWER & GROUNDING INSTRUCTION, WILL CONDUCT THESE 
SEMINARS TO FULLY EXPLAIN THE TECHNICAL CONCEPTS 


PRESENTED. 


MARCH 6—HOUSTON 
MARCH 7—PHOENIX 
MARCH 13—MIAMI 

MARCH 14—DALLAS 
MARCH 20—NEW ORLEANS 
MARCH 21—ORLANDO 


MARCH 28—WASHINGTON, D.C. 
APRIL 17—NORFOLK 

APRIL 18—RALEIGH 

APRIL 25—ATLANTA 

MAY 15—INDIANAPOLIS 

MAY 16—LOS ANGELES 


MARCH 27—PHILADELPHIA MAY 22—BOSTON 


SEMINAR DETAILS WILL BE PROVIDED WITH YOUR RESERVATION 


MAY 30—NEWARK 
JUNE 4—SALT LAKE CITY 
JUNE 5—DENVER 


DON'T MISS THIS UNIQUE 


| THIS ONE-DAY SEMINAR COULD BE 


| YOUR BEST INVESTMENT IN 1985! 


[------------- 


| CENROLL ME IN 


MAY 23—HARTFORD l 
MAY 28—DETROIT | 
MAY 29—KANSAS CITY 1 

I 


704/527-6195 


| NOTICE: 


(CITY) 


| C ENCLOSED IS MY CHECK FOR $295.00 
l O BILL ME (ENCLOSE BUSINESS CARD) 


DATA SITE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES 
SUITE 110, 4108 PARK RD. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 28209 


MRS. B. EUBANK 


PAYMENT IS DUE 30 DAYS PRIOR TO 
EACH SESSION 
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Right now. That's why they chose DavoxNet— our networking an helj , 
BR wens design that transmits voice and ere the one company that 

Davox provides integrated data. data simultaneously over existing rything you need. Right nov 
and voice systems that oe ee elephone lines not three years from now. 
simultaneous voice and dati SPC MENG POR hen Ger her! ‘or complete information, call 
transmission that’s both 32 0 Wiring, as well. John Flint, Marketing Managet 
(SNA SDLC or BSC) and, Asyne And, as a-Value-Added Dealer (617) 667-4455. Or write him at 
(TTY). They're totally flexible for the IBM PC, Davox offers PC Davox, 4 Federal Street, Billerica, 
able to work in any IBM or IBM- resource sharing throughout a MA O18? 
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In 15 minutes, we helped 
Polaroid develop a whole new 
communications picture. 
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Security 
Is 


Banking on 


n November 1978, com- 
puters at Security Pacific National 
Bank became the focus of interna- 
tional attention. A computer con- 
sultant named Stanley Mark Rif- 
kin was arrested by FBI agents for 
using electronic funds transfer to 
steal more than $10 million from 
the Los Angeles-based bank. 
Though the record-breaking heist 
graphically illustrated the down- 
side of computing, it did little to 
deter Security Pacific from em- 
bracing the technology. 

While Rifkin went on to prison, 
Security Pacific went on to create 
an innovative and fruitful environ- 
ment for end-user computing. 
Though security remains a high- 
priority item, the nation’s eighth- 
largest bank has not hesitated to 
spread personal computing and 
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By Glenn Rifkin 


office automation throughout the 
corporation. 

The OA push at Security Pacific 
actually began in the mid-1970s 
when the bank had a flourishing 
word processing center — the 
largest on the West Coast, accord- 
ing to Irving Margol, executive 
vice-president of management ser- 
vices. At that time, Margol’s in- 
dustrial engineering department 
felt that offering a central WP cen- 
ter would alleviate secretarial 
work loads and cut down the need 
for additional secretarial help. At 
its zenith, the center became so 
productive that it kept three full 
WP shifts busy. 

As WP flourished, the bank’s 
Automated Data Processing 
(ADP) department was feeling the 
pressures of managing informa- 


tion flow around the organization. 
As the ’80s began, DuWayne J. 
Peterson, executive vice-president 
of ADP, was discovering that the 
increasing load on the bank’s 
time-sharing facilities and the in- 
flux of personal computers was 
creating a potential nightmare of 
confusion if end-user computing 
didn’t get the attention and guid- 
ance it required. 

In 1981, Margol and Peterson 
joined forces to create an OA 
steering committee. The commit- 
tee brought together senior offi- 
cers from all major units in the 
bank and then hired two outside 
consultants to help create a formal 
charter for OA. Though it has not 
achieved the success it had fore- 
seen, the OA committee has laid 
the groundwork for controlled 


Pacific 


end-user computing throughout 
the bank. According to Margol, 
“Things were more technology- 
driven when the committee was 
formed. Today, everything is user- 
driven and we’ve had to become 
more _user-oriented.”” Another 
problem that plagued the commit- 
tee was that it was simply too seg- 
mented to oversee implementation 
effectively. 

The committee has, in fact, 
evolved into a clearinghouse for 
major issues (such as health-relat- 
ed questions); strategies for users, 
ADP and vendors; and corporate 
directions. For actual hands-on 
implementation, the committee 
could not respond quickly enough 
and turned to ADP to administer a 
solution. The bank’s end-user 
community was chomping at the 





bit for personal computers and ADP was 
forced to move quickly. 

John Singleton, executive vice-presi- 
dent and second in command to Peterson 
in ADP, pointed out that ‘Office automa- 
tion is possibly a term that has come and 
gone. While we tried to figure out what 
to do with it, it passed us by. You’re real- 
ly looking at distributed data processing, 
which is what OA has become. It started 
as word processing, but has accelerated 
to where people are now writing applica- 
tions, becoming quasi-data processors 
and developing turnkey systems for 
themselves — with or without the help of 
DP.” 

In April 1983, the OA committee char- 
tered the Interactive Computing Division 
(ICD) within ADP to serve the end users’ 
needs more effectively. It is at the ICD, 
run by Vice-President James E. Smith, 
that end-user computing has truly come 
to fruition at Security Pacific. The divi- 
sion handles all training, acquisitions, 
consulting and support for micros 
throughout the bank and has done so 
without creating the usual tension be- 
tween DP and end user. 

The division received its formal char- 


ter after a grass-roots movement devel- | 


oped in the bank; the movement grew out 
of the frustrated time-sharing environ- 
ment, according to James D. Brandt, vice- 


president of microcomputer services. | 
“Once people saw what PCs could do, | 


there was a lot of pressure for this,” he 
said. 


n its haste to respond, ADP out- | 
lined clear goals. Among the most | 
important was creating an amicable | 
relationship between DP and users. | 
“If you say to the user community, ‘I am | 
going to be the czar of OA, and nothing | 
happens unless I approve it,’ it won't | 


work,” Singleton said. ‘‘People will find a 
way to beat the system. You need to man- 


age the process rather than control it. | 
You do that by education, by being of val- | 


ue-added.”’ 


In order to provide value-added ser- | 
vice, ICD has created four subgroups to | 
service users: the micro center, an acqui- | 
sitions facility, the training and support | 


center and an in-house consulting unit. 


First, they established the micro cen- | 
ter, a store-like facility that serves as the | 


single point of contact on micros for the 


entire bank. The center carries a variety | 


of micros, printers, plotters and software 


for employees to examine for purchase. | 


Though an employee can request any 


personal computer, the center has a core | 


set of ‘‘supported”’ products — primarily 


the IBM PC and its peripherals — which | 
it expressly recommends. Thus far, the | 
center has installed more than 1,000 mi- | 
cros in the bank and expects that number 


to double by the end of 1985. 


The ICD is also responsible for all vol- | 


ume acquisitions for the bank and han- 
dles all training and support for end us- 
ers. According to Brandt, more than 
2,000 employees will take training class- 
es at the center in 1985, and that will 
keep the five full-time trainers more than 
busy. 

Finally, ICD serves as the in-house 
consulting unit for all micro-related pro- 
jects. The group does all front-end needs 
analysis, which includes getting vendor 
proposals, installation and follow-up. For 
Singleton, this cohesive approach to user 
support is critical. 

“We simply take the risk out of these 
things for the user. After that, the more 
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“its 


the users become full-fledged partners in 
absorbing responsibility, the better. Then 
they can look upon us as the architects. 
In OA, you need an architect,” he said. 
According to Margol, it became obvi- 
ous early on that even good architects 
need top management backing to make a 
plan work. With that in mind, Margol and 
Peterson invited all of the bank’s execu- 
tive vice-presidents to spend a full day at 
the micro center “to get an education 
about office automation.” The executives 
were given hands-on training on personal 
computers and used such software pack- 
ages as Lotus Development Corp.’s 1-2- 
3. There were guest speakers and case 
studies and some added incentives. ‘To 
get a ticket for lunch, they had to sit at 


the terminal and punch up a specific pro- 
gram,” Margol said, smiling. “We made 
it very friendly.” 

In fact, the top executives at Security 
Pacific may have had all the incentive 
they needed even before attending the mi- 
cro center class. The bank’s president, 
George F. Moody, had the first personal 
computer in the bank. 

“He was asking so many questions 
that people started getting personal com- 
puters in self-defense,” Singleton ex- 
plained. “It scared them that the presi- 
dent was one step ahead of them.” 

With Moody’s lead and the success of 
the executive training, Singleton plans to 
spread the news down, level by level, 
through all the management personnel at 


the bank. Although divisions and individ- 
ual employees are free to request any 
products, the ICD makes it clear that IBM 
is the preferred vendor because of its 
dominance of the personal computer 
market. 

Since 1982, according to Smith, the 
bank has spent between $10 million and 
$15 million on micros (about 90% IBM) 
and no letup is in sight. Because of its 
huge commitment to the technology, the 
bank has access to products several 
months before they are announced. This 
gives end users added benefit because the 
micro center technicians can test and 
benchmark products against other offer- 
ings and, on the day a new machine is an- 
nounced, can give users a clear idea of 
what it will do for them. 

Because the bank is an IBM main- 
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frame shop, the micro center has taken a 
stance of “Violate IBM at your own risk.” 
Brandt recalled one user group that in- 
sisted on purchasing Apple Computer, 
Inc.’s Apple IIs and has since replaced 
them with IBM PCs. 

Though the center carries a wide vari- 
ety of software, it has standardized on 
Lotus’ 1-2-3 for spreadsheet analysis, on 
IBM’s Displaywrite 2 for word processing 
and on Ashton-Tate’s Dbase II for data 
base management. “‘We add as demand 
dictates,” Brandt said. 

The bank also brought in more than 
200 IBM Displaywriters for use at the 
secretarial level. With the introduction of 
Displaywrite 2 software for the IBM PC, 
however, Smith and Brandt agreed the 
Displaywriter’s days are numbered and 
that IBM will probably cease producing 
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puserve and others. 

Like other major users, Security Pa- 
cific is still seeking solutions to both lo- 
cal-area network and private branch ex- 
change questions. Brandt explained that 
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the center has installed 3Com Corp.’s 
network using the IBM PC XT as a file 
server, but is also exploring several other 
possibilities. Smith added that bids have 
been submitted by several major PBX 
vendors — including AT&T, Northern 
Telecom, Inc., Rolm Corp. and CXC 
Corp. — for wiring several new bank fa- 
cilities. 

In fact, in October, Security Pacific 
and MCI Communications Corp. an- 
nounced a joint nationwide telecommuni- 
cations network using MCI’s Datanet to 
provide low-cost delivery of financial ser- 
vices to the bank’s employees and cus- 
tomers. 

Although networking is a concern, the 
bank has put that on a lower priority lev- 
el. “It’s really an issue of personal pro- 
ductivity,” Brandt explained. “We 
haven’t even scratched the surface of per- 
sonal productivity yet, and we feel no 
compulsion to be at the leading edge. We 
have no intention of sacrificing today’s 
users to be at the leading edge.” 

Though Security Pacific is clearly 
committed to the influx of technology, it 
is not doing so blindly. The issues of pro- 
ductivity and cost-justification are of par- 
amount concern and both Singleton and 
Smith agreed that productivity increases 
are already being noted. In the bank’s 
commercial lending centers, for example, 
more than 400 lending officers are being 
given personal computers to automate 
their work. The bank is planning to keep 
the staffing level flat in that area and 
plans to take on at least 20% more ac- 
counts — which reflects a minimum 20% 
productivity increase. 

Despite the optimistic outlook, cost- 
justification is a strict requirement at the 
bank. ‘“‘We have to measure. We just 
can’t assume it’s helping,” Singleton 
stated. “I think cost-justification has a 
broader definition than just dollars and 
cents. It includes how you plan, how you 
organize and how you control and direct 
your work force,”’ Margol added. 

The response among bank employees 
has been overwhelmingly positive. Back- 
log in the PC area has been brought un- 
der control, but office automation has 
not reduced mainframe backlog signifi- 
cantly because of the enormous growth 
of the $40 billion bank. The end users, 
however, have shown remarkable dexter- 
ity and innovation when they have gotten 
their hands on the equipment. 

In fact, when Smith went out to identi- 


| fy innovative uses of micros for a technol- 


ogy assessment, he discovered that, of 
the eight applications he chose, only one 
had been developed by ADP; the rest were 
completely user-developed. 

Perhaps even greater proof of ADP’s 
success is the recent announcement that 
it will become a separate division of the 
bank, operating as the Security Pacific 
Automation Co. Peterson has been 
named its chairman and chief executive 
officer and Singleton its president. ADP 
had served as an entrepreneurial organi- 
zation, billing out 100% of its work. Be- 
cause of ADP’s success — a decrease in 
costs from 26% to 5%, while holding 
staffing flat for two years — the bank’s 
officers decided it could offer its services 
on the open market. With a staff of more 
than 4,000 and total revenues of $280 
million, the new company enters the DP 
service market as the fifth or sixth largest 
in that business. — 


Rifkin is senior editor at Computer- 
world Focus. 
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y definition, for 
a_ workstation 
to be universal, 
it should be all 
things to all 
people. Such a: worksta- 
tion must serve executive, 
managerial, professional, 
secretarial and clerical 
staff with equal ease and 
do all this through a com- 
mon approach. When we 
examine universal work- 
stations today, we are real- 
ly talking about a myth, 
although some of the prod- 
ucts are bringing the uni- 
versal workstation much 
closer to being a reality. 

An additional require- 
ment for a workstation 
that is to be considered 
universal is that it must re- 
place our existing tools — 
the telephone, calculator, 
word processor, dicta- 
phone and whatever else 
presently exists on the 
desktop as a regular work- 
ing tool. The user should 
be able to switch from 
function to function with 
relative ease and be able to 
do more than one activity 
at any given time. 

When the marketplace 
has arrived at a point 
where we can truly consid- 
er universal workstations 
throughout an organiza- 
tion, a number of factors 
will affect the evaluation of 
vendor offerings, including 
the following: 

¢ The system should be 
friendly and should have a 
pleasant user interface. 

¢ The system should be 
as personal as a desk and 
chair are today. 

¢ All functions on the 
system should be integrat- 
ed and movement between 
the applications should be 
fluid. 

¢ The user interface 
should be consistent 
through all applications. 

¢ A portable and/or re- 
mote version of the work- 
station should be available. 

eA system (network, 
output devices and so on) 
should be in place to sup- 
port the workstation. 

¢ Users should be able 
to choose between a key- 
board and devices such as 
the mouse and a joystick, 
even though the keyboard 
will probably remain the 
primary means of interfac- 
ing with the system. - 

¢ Output to hard copy 
must be both local and im- 
mediate. 

¢ The system should 
contain a message indica- 
tor for electronic mail, 








Universal 
Workstations: 
|Fact or Fantasy? 


If the same workstations 
supported many different levels 
within an organization, system 

allocation and integration 

would be a lot easier. Is this 
a real possibility? 


By Donald D. Bentley 


voice mail and messages. 

¢ Automatic backup 
should be available to pro- 
vide a sense of security for 
systems users. 

* Because all people in 
the organization will be us- 
ing the workstations, the 
system should be some- 


what idiot-proof for basic 


functions. 

¢ Users should be able 
to engage in and view si- 
multaneous applications 
processing through win- 
dows. 

The system must be all 
things-to all people. The 





applications software with- 
in it should be rich in func- 
tion and matched to needs 
at all levels. The ideal sys- 
tem would consist of the 
following: 

© For word processing, 
the system should be 
menu-oriented with 





prompts, but should also 
allow proficient personnel 
to bypass the menus. Dele- 
tion should be a two-step 
process to prevent inadver- 
tent deletion of files. The 
system should also include 
the ability to ‘undo’ in- 
structions such as dele- 
tions and should be docu- 
ment-oriented to allow 
fluid movement through- 
out an entire document 
and between documents. 
Function keys or soft keys, 


not complex coding, 
should drive the system. A 
logical Help function 


should be available. Spell- 
ing verification should be 
automatic.through the en- 
tire process. Word pro- 
cessing should be consid- 
ered an office automation 
application within the en- 
tire system, not a stand- 
alone function. 

O The data base man- 
agement interface should 
be simple enough to allow 
it to be used by personnel 
who are not systems pro- 
fessionals, but merely want 
to collect and organize in- 
formation. 


As an office automation 
component, the data base 
information should be able 
to be integrated with WP 
and all other applications 
processed on the system. 
The user interface should 
be menu driven. Audit 
trails are necessary, partic- 
ularly for complex applica- 
tions. Data security and 
password protection or en- 
cryption should exist, and 
backup should be auto- 
matic on the system. 

© The electronic mail 
system should contain an 
in-basket and out-basket 
and, as closely as possible, 
should replicate the exist- 
ing mail system. Prioritiza- 
tion ability is necessary for 
both the sender and receiv- 
er. Annotation (including 
voice) and forwarding of all 
electronic mail documents 
should be possible. The fa- 
cility for filing electronic 
messages and mail with 
textual document files 
should exist. 

All WP, spreadsheet and 
data base _ information 
should be transmittable via 
electronic mail. Users 
should be able to access 
their electronic mail from 
any workstation, including” 
being able to “‘listen to” 
documents from any tele- 
phone through voice actu- 
ation of textual material. 
All aspects of the electron- 
ic mail system should be 


secure, necessitating password protec- 
tion. Users should be able to output elec- 
tronic mail to hard copy and should have 
access to registered mail and an acknow- 
ledgment function. The software should 
accommodate telephone message han- 
dling. 

O The electronic filing system should 
replicate the filing logic that presently 
exists in the organization. This statement 
assumes, of course, that the system in 
place is suitable for the organization’s 
needs. The electronic filing system 
should be able to capture, store, display 
and distribute not only text and graphics, 
but also images. Data integrity, protec- 
tion and security are necessary ingredi- 
ents of any filing system, and flexible doc- 
ument retrieval, including full content 
search, should be available. Provision for 


capturing information received from the 
outside world should also be included in 
electronic filing capabilities. 

O In the administrative support func- 
tion, calendar management should in- 
clude the ability to view and update, at 
the viewer’s discretion, a day, week, 
month or year. Scheduling of meetings 
and project planning tools must be ac- 
commodated within the system. Another 
requirement is for personal and corporate 
directories, including automatic dialing 
for voice and data sessions. Bring-for- 
ward and tickler files should be accom- 
modated, and it should be possible to ac- 
cess calendars from outside the office. 
The ability to print a hard copy from out- 
side is also desirable. 

0 Voice mail shares most of its re- 
quirements with those needed for elec- 


tronic mail. It should be possible to inte- 
grate voice mail into textual documents, 
and distribution lists, similar to electronic 
mail, should.also be available. 


he foregoing barely touches 

the surface of a requirements 

listing for a universal system 

and universal workstations. 
Most vendors presently offer pieces of 
this ideal package. Some recent offer- 
ings, among them the Voice Station from 
Sydis and the Centerpoint System from 
Santa Barbara Development Laborato- 
ries, Inc. are very promising. Although 
these vendors fail to satisfy every need 
that exists or represent everything avail- 
able today, a review of their offerings 
does provide a representative sampling of 
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what’s available and what will be forth- 
coming from other vendors. 

The Sydis system integrates voice, 
data, text and graphics in one system, 
and all four can be stored in one docu- 
ment. A critical mass of at least eight 
workstations is recommended, and the 
system will handle up to 3,000 worksta- 
tions. The system works with the private 
branch exchange (PBX); because the 
lines are multiplexed, however, only one 
line is required to handle simultaneous 
voice and data sessions at each worksta- 
tion. 

Features include voice store and for- 
ward, voice annotation of text, up to 10 
windows, electronic mail and filing, two 
WP software options, calendar and meet- 
ing manager (with a year at a glance), 
spreadsheet and a data base manager. 

The system has an on-line Help and a 
Superhelp facility. Most of the user inter- 
face is friendly through the use of icons, 
soft keys and the option of a keyboard or 
mouse. The system can be keyboard-free 
for many applications. Storage is impres- 
sive — up to 3.2G bytes of internal stor- 
age on-line and up to 15G bytes using ex- 
ternal mass storage devices. 

Average system cost for a configura- 
tion that includes 24 workstations is ap- 
proximately $6,500 per workstation. 
Systems are available through Sydis and 
will be marketed by GTE as the Omni-Ac- 
tion system. 

Two recent announcements are very 
promising — the ability to adapt the IBM 
Personal Computer to make it function 
like a Sydis workstation (cost projected 
at $1,000 per station and requiring a 
minimum of 256K bytes) and the addition 
of a 5-key telephone line handler. 


anta Barbara Laboratories’ Cen- 
terpoint system incorporates the 
telephone, calculator, dictation 
unit, WP and decision support 
tools in a very colorful package intended 
to support a boss /secretary relationship. 
The workstations differ; the boss has one 
screen and the secretary has two — a 
touch screen like that of the boss and a 
conventional CRT for data and text entry. 

Features include WP, a 2,000-name 
Rolodex, speaker phone, two-year calen- 
dar, preprogrammed sign-on for data ses- 
sions and extensive use of colored icons. 
Limited MS-DOS is available. Voice anno- 
tation of text and play-back voice mail are 
possible from remote locations. Docu- 
ment filing is very logical: The system 
uses file folders and the user can virtually 
thumb through files. Storage is presently 
offered at 10M bytes per console. 

Two advanced features are particular- 
ly interesting. The first of these is the 
ability to conduct a video conference by 
means of a robotic color camera directed 
by touching a floor plan displayed on the 
workstation screen. The second is a virtu- 
al slide projector that allows up to 100 in- 
ternally stored images to be displayed on 
the workstation screen or a TV monitor. 
A two-workstation and printer configura- 
tion costs upwards of $32,000, depend- 


| ing on features acquired. 


Is the universal workstation a myth or 
reality? It’s still something of a myth, but 
it’s closer to being real. For the time be- 
ing, we'll have to function with the mi- 
crocomputer and its limited universality. 


Bentley is a partner with Duffy and 
Bentley Consulting Group Ltd. based in 
Toronto. 





Scene: Croton-on-Hudson Railway Sta- 
tion, Westchester County, N.Y. Young 
urban professional steps off the train. 
Appended to his right hand is what ap- 
‘pears to be a very heavy portable sewing 
machine. He walks in a semi-Neander- 
thal way, right arm hanging low, 
stooped over, his obviously custom-tai- 
lored overcoat hiked up in back. 


The scene above is recreated thousands 


By Lee White 


of times each day. The leather briefcase 
and Wall Street Journal that marked the 
fast-track worker of the ’70s have been 
replaced by the portable computer, the 
badge of the up-and-comer today. 

The first portable computer was creat- 
ed and manufactured by Adam Osborne in 
1981. The Osborne 1 was an 8-bit ma- 
chine that weighed 23 lbs and cost 
$1,795, and more than 8,000 of them 
were sold the first year. Shortly there- 


The Ubigitou 
Lap-Size 


after, other kinds of 8-bit computers, no- 
tably Kaypro Corp.’s Kaypro II, also hit 
the market. Following hard on the heels 
of the 8-bit machines were the 16-bit com- 
puters. The first of these was the Compaq 
Computer Corp. Compaq, which used the 
Intel 8088 microprocessor, had a base 
memory of 128K bytes, a 9-in. screen and 
a 5%4-in. disk drive. The machine was as 
close to 100% compatibility with the IBM 
PC as anything on the market. 
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These first portables filled the bill for 
many organizations, particularly those 
that, on the ground swell of end-user 
computing, were looking for innovative 
machines. Priced in the $2,500 range, 
the machines could be easily shared by 
users. 


hey were also useful for train- 

ing; trainers could bring the 

portables with them on their 

rounds. They also allowed the 

installation of an internal modem, which 

allowed people to use emulation software 

and do mainframe work at home at night 

or on weekends, when it would not slow 
down processing speeds for other users. 

These portables provided new flexibili- 

ty and encouraged non-computer users 

to adapt to computing in their own time 
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Figure 1. Sixteen-Bit Lap-Size Portables 


and space, but they were still not ideal. 
The machines were not good for carrying 
long distances — which for anyone in 
less than prime physical condition meant 
more than a city block. The sheer bulk of 
the original machines caused the adjec- 
tive describing them to evolve from porta- 
ble to transportable. 

But there is little question that the 
portable market is here to stay. A recent 
study by Future Computing, Inc., a mar- 
ket-research firm in Richardson, Texas, 
showed that, although portable comput- 
ers make up a relatively small part of the 
personal computer market today, that 
part is the fastest growing segment of its 


market. Estimates have been made that | 


U.S. sales of battery-powered portable 
computers for office and business use 
will exceed $3.5 billion in 1989, a seven- 


fold increase from 1984. The demand is | 
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there and growing, and the search is on 
for a real portable — something that can 
fit in a briefcase, weigh in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 pounds, need no external 
power source, be really IBM Personal 
Computer-compatible, talk to a main- 
frame and have a screen big enough to 
read and clear enough to see. 

Today, a number of companies seem 
to be near that goal. Data General Corp., 
in Westboro, Mass, toward the end of last 
year announced the DG/One, a 9.1-lb 
portable with a liquid crystal display 
(LCD). The DG/One, which runs MS- 
DOS, CP/M and Venix, costs — 895 for 
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the 128K-byte machine with one 3%4-in 
disk drive. The DG/One seems to be out 
in front in the lap-size portable race. The 
random-access memory (RAM) can be up- 
graded to 512K bytes, more than enough 
memory to run the 70 programs available 
in 3'2-in. format for the DG /One from 30 
software firms. These packages include 
Dbase II from Ashton-Tate; 1-2-3 and 
Symphony from Lotus Development 
Corp.; Wordstar from Micropro Interna- 
tional Corp.; PFS:Report, Graph, Write 
and File from Software Publishing Corp.; 
and Harvard Software, Inc.’s Harvard 
Project Manager. 
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ne early purchaser of 

the DG/One_ was 

Wright Line, Inc., a 

Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of computer-relat- 
ed furniture. Douglas McCart- 
ney, information center analyst, 
said he believes the machine is a 
particularly good choice right 
now. “The worst thing about it 
is the screen,’’ McCartney said. 
“You can’t see it for nothin’ un- 
less you have a desk lamp direct- 
ly behind you.”’ He noted that it 
will not be able to function as a 
real portable under all condi- 
tions unless DG offers a. solu- 


-————————_ 


A drawback to all 
the lap-size 
portables is their 
inability to 
transfer files 
from the desktops 
because of the 
diskette size. 
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tion. DG is now giving away a 
nonglare screen to offset the 
problem. 

At 24 lines by 80 columns, 
the screen itself, is “the best 
around,” according to McCart- 
ney, who said that, in his experi- 
ence, some of the better features 
are the built-in 300 bit/sec mo- 
dem and the 3%-in diskettes, 
which are in solid plastic casing. 

A drawback not only to the 
DG/One but to all the lap-size 
portables is their inability to 
transfer files from the desktops 
to the lap-sizes, primarily be- 
cause desktops use 5%4-in. dis- 
kettes. Although external 5%4- 
in. disk drives are readily 
available, they are by no means 
briefcase size, and they take 
away from the machines’ easy 
portability. Another drawback 
to the DG/One is its ‘unique 
operating system software,” 
McCartney said. “‘ It is MS-DOS, 
but it’s Version 2.11.”’ Most of 
the better known software pro- 
grams have been written for MS- 
DOS, Version 2.0. 

Another manufacturer of lap- 
size portables is Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co., in Palo Alto, Calif. HP 
offers the HP-110, a 16-bit, 842- 
lb portable that also runs MS- 
DOS 2.11. The HP-110 is priced 
at $2,995, which includes 256K 
bytes of memory, expandable to 
640K bytes. 

A representative from Astra 
Pharmaceuticals, in Westboro, 
Mass., has been using an HP- 
110 for testing purposes, with 
an eye toward supplying the 
sales force with portables to use 
in the field. Astra’s idea is that, 
to improve productivity, it will 
allow salespeople to carry the 
portables in their briefcases into 
customers’ offices and to access 
Astra’s mainframe from there. 











Although the company has not 
yet tried accessing its IBM Sys- 
tem/38, Astra was able to tie 
into an IBM Personal Computer 
XT with the aid of the 110’s 
built-in modem. 

The HP-110 runs Lotus’ 1-2- 
3 in read-only memory (ROM) 
via a cartridge and has excellent 
graphics presentation, accord- 
ing to the Astra user. The screen 
has very good resolution, but 
also has one drawback: It is only 


16 lines by 80 columns, instead 
of the preferred 25-line display. 
However, the user at Astra said, 
the 25-line displays he’s seen 
have had “‘terrible resolution. 
With an LCD display, the more 
lines the screen has, the longer 
it takes to refresh the display. 
The DG/One has sort of broken 
the display into three parts, but 
all parts refresh at the same 
time, and the resolution is not 
satisfactory.” 
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Teleram Communications 
Corp. in White Plains, N.Y., has 
announced its entry into the 16- 
bit lap-size market with its Dul- 
mont Magnum, manufactured in 
Australia by Dulmont Electronic 
Systems. This 8-lb portable fea- 
tures the Intel 80186 processor 
and uses the MS-DOS 2.0 oper- 
ating system. The LCD screen is 
offered either as an 8-line or 16- 
line by 80-column display. The 
price of the 16-line display Mag- 


On multj. 
UD to 30% cn ie, leases, 
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num with 128K bytes of RAM is 
$2,795. 

Perhaps the Cadillac of lap- 
size portables is the Mountain 
View, Calif.-based Grid Systems 
Corp.’s Compass II line. The re- 
cently announced models 1131 
and 1139 offer up to 512K bytes 
of RAM, up to 512K bytes 
of user-installable ROM and 
384K bytes of nonvolatile bub- 
ble memory that can be used to 
store files and programs. 








Although the Grid line runs MS-DOS, it 
also — shades of Apple Computer, Inc.’s 
Lisa and Mac — has its own Gridmaster, 
Gridpaint and Gridtask software. Of most 
interest, though, is the fact that it boasts 
a 25-line electroluminescent (EL) screen. 
Sam Weigand, Grid’s president, claimed 
that “these EL screens are the most easi- 
ly read displays available on any brief- 
case-size computer.”” The Grid Compass 
computers must be plugged in unless a 
battery pack, at $295, is purchased. The 
EL displays are Cookie Monsters in the 
way they need power, and the battery is 
good for only an hour and a half. They 
can be recharged overnight. Also avail- 
able for the Grid portables is a 7-Ib floppy 
disk drive that takes 5'2-in. diskettes. 
Unfortunately, the Grid Systems por- 


table is a Cadillac in more ways than one. and 1139 (512K bytes), with 300/1,200 respectively. That’s a hefty price to pay if 


We can tie all those loose ends 


together. 





The Grid Compass II 1131 (256K bytes) 


For the lap-size models, the caveat is the 
same as for the desktops: The shakeout 
rate for micro manufacturers continues to 
grow, and one would be well advised to 
buy a machine made or sold by a company 
likely to remain on the scene. 


bit /sec modem, are $6,795 and $7,995, 
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a company is entertaining the idea of giv- 
ing a wandering sales force computing 
capability. 


Ithough many vendors have en- 

tered the lap-size computer 

market, two question are on ev- 

eryone’s lips: What will IBM’s 
contribution be to this burgeoning mar- 
ket, and when will we see it? Rather than 
being first into a segment of the personal 
computer market, IBM has adopted a 
“wait and see” posture to determine 
whether the market will support new en- 
tries. If the market appears good, IBM 
then forges in with guns blazing. The 
pattern worked in its favor with the desk- 
top computer and the home computer (al- 
though its first PCjr fell short of expecta- 
tions). However, IBM’s tardy entry into 
the portable market has been delaying 
users’ buying decisions. 

Bob Fertig, president of Enterprise In- 
formation Systems, Inc. in Greenwich, 
Conn., confirmed that IBM has been buy- 
ing 3%-in. disk drives. ‘“They’ve pur- 
chased 1.8 million drives from two or 
more suppliers in Japan. Toshiba is one, 
and Sony might be another.” Fertig said 
he believes the IBM lap-size, which re- 
portedly may be called Attache PC, will 
be on the market in the first quarter of 
1985. The only stumbling block is get- 
ting enough supplies, particularly disk 
drives. ‘‘In fact,” Fertig said, “IBM is al- 
ready showing it to customers invited to 
Boca Raton.” A client of Fertig’s, whom 
he cannot name because IBM required 
the signing of a nondisclosure agree- 
ment, was among the invitees. According 
to his client, Fertig said, the machine 
“weighs less than 15 pounds, fits in a 
briefcase and uses an 80188 processer.”” 

A remaining question is whether the 
machine will use the LCD or plasma dis- 
play, according to Fertig, who added, 
“I’m betting on the plasma.” If IBM does 
indeed release its lap-size, the unit will 
most probably run a pure PC-DOS. It is 
also expected that its own recently an- 
nounced collection of business software 
programs will be available on 314-in. dis- 
kettes. 

Whether users wait for IBM to decide 
whether the lap-size portable market is 
worth pursuing or choose to buy one of 
the 16-bit machines available today, the 
caveat to be borne in mind is the same as 
that for the desktop market: The shake- 
out rate for microcomputer manufactur- 
ers continues to grow, and one would be 
well advised to buy a lap-size computer 
manufactured or sold by a company likely 
to remain on the scene. 


n the meantime, although there is 

little doubt that the true portable 

computer is more than a niche mar- 

ket product and that the 16-bit, 
IBM PC-compatible portable is already 
here and being refined daily, perhaps the 
next subject to be touched upon is the 
briefcase market. 

Let’s see now: We need a briefcase 
large enough and sturdy enough to hold 
a few customer files, an appointment 
book, some product literature, a calcula- 
tor, some business cards, an address 
book, a change of underwear, a blow dry- 
er, a dop kit and, of course, a 10-lb porta- 
ble computer. => 


White is a senior writer at Computer- 
world Focus. 





Something rather bewildering is 
happening in the world of word 
processing. Vendors of dedicated 
systems have all seemed to devel- 
op an advanced case of myopia. 
They have lost sight of what good 
WP is. It isn’t enough, any more, 
to say that “dedicated is better.” 
Personal computer-based WP 
used to mean Wordstar, which 
meant confusion and frustration. 
And the personal computer key- 
board was something most people 
didn’t want to discuss. 

But things have changed. Mi- 
crocomputer software has ad- 
vanced to a level that rivals dedi- 
cated systems in functionality and 


friendliness. In fact, most innova- 
tions in WP have happened on the 
personal computer in the last year. 
IBM has already fixed the design 
on the Personal Computer AT and 
is expected, at any moment, to an- 
nounce a WP keyboard for the 
Personal Computer and the Per- 
sonal Computer XT. There go two 
of the major advantages for the 
dedicated. 

Lets take a look at the newest 
trends in WP and see just where 
the dedicated systems fall short or 
where they come out on top. 

The past few months have been 
interesting ones in the history of 
WP. Just when the experts had 


rung the death knell for dedicated 
systems, a whole new crop of low- 
cost stand-alones were released. A 
perfect example, and one that is 
most heralded, is the Wang Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Office Assistant. 

The Office Assistant is a stand- 
alone WP System targeted for the 
secretarial desk in small- and me- 
dium-size companies. The system 
sports a bit-mapped display, a key- 
board optimized for document 
production and a_ subset of 
Wang’s new editor, WP Plus. You 
can also buy Microsoft Corp.’s 
Multiplan and Software Publish- 
ing Corp.’s PFS software for per- 
sonal computer functions. 





he system sells for ap- 

proximately $3,000 

with printer, and will 

be sold by Wang Busi- 
ness Centers and National Office 
Machine Dealers Association 
who are used to selling into the 
typewriter and typewriter-re- 
placement markets. This strate- 
gy has also been picked up by 
the new breed of WP systems, 
the Display Typewriters. 


The Office Assistant is priced 


attractively and has some excel- 
lent features. Particularly im- 
pressive is the columnar fea- 
tures and math capabilities. 
However, even this subset of the 
newest Wang WP is still page 
bound and does not allow for in- 
teractive inserting. You cannot 
edit insertions until the insert 
has been completed, nor can you 
remain in an insert typing mode 
when entering and editing text. 
These are two old-fashioned re- 


strictions that keep even the 
most modern-seeming system in 
the Dark Ages. 

The Decmate III is Digital 
Equipment Corp.’s offering in 
this $3,000 range. Although it 
is basically a subset of the Dec- 
mate II, it seems destined to be- 
come the strategic terminal for 
all users of DEC’s integrated of- 
fice system, the All-in-1. Never- 
theless, it is a dedicated WP sys- 
tem. And DEC has not improved 


or updated the software. Al- 
though DEC has some excellent 
features, including bypassable 
menus, there is a stationary cur- 
sor line, (text scrolls instead of 
cursor) and all typing and edit- 
ing is done on the bottom line of 
the display (when editing, you 
can’t tell what is below the line 
you are on). For years, industry 
experts have been complaining, 
but DEC’s myopia has over- 
looked other; more state-of-the- 
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art choices that could have been 
made. 


nother new low-cost 

WP system is Word- 

pal from Wordplex 

Corp., a major vendor 
of systems in the UK beginning 
to make a name for itself in the 
U.S. Wordpal sells for about 
$3,000 with a printer, and is a 
nice little stand-alone unit. But 
it is also page bound and has 
some strange quirks which label 
it as old-fashioned. 

The software on dedicated 
WP systems is just not as slick 
or as innovative as some of the 
other WP options. The hard- 
ware advantages, which include 
a production typing keyboard 
with labeled function keys and 
minimal disk handling, are not 
as superior to micro-based sys- 
tems as they used to be. With 
hard disks and keyboard tem- 
plates, not to mention improved 
keyboard designs, these advan- 
tages disappear. 

Are there advantages to dedi- 
cated word processors? A major 
area often overlooked is service, 
training and support. When you 
buy a microcomputer software 
package, you are on your own, 
except perhaps for a toll-free 
telephone number. Training is 
provided as a screen-based tuto- 
rial. The service contract is be- 
tween you and your retail outlet. 
However, Wordpal comes with a 
two-day training program, cus- 
tomer service representatives 
and a service contract. 


ut not all dedicated- 
systems vendors capi- 
talize on this advan- 
tage. Wang has 
developed a reputation for poor 
service and being generally un- 
responsive to customers. 

In the past year, as the mar- 
ket for dedicated word proces- 
sors has declined, vendors have 
begun looking for a new genera- 
tion of products and uncovered 
the electronic typewriters. Many 
OA vendors have strengthened 
their positions with electronic 
typewriter offerings. Among the 


most notable has been Xerox 
Corp. whose Memorywriters 
have added juice to an ailing or- 
ganization. 

Electronic typewriters have 
never caught on in the U.S. to 
the degree that they have in the 
European market. Cost controls 
are much more stringent over- 
seas and, though they do not 
have the capabilities of a screen- 
based system, electronic type- 
writers often are sufficient for 
the job at hand. In Europe, 
Wordplex has been marketing 
an electronic typewriter 
networking device that will con- 
nect up to 16 standard electron- 
ic typewriters to one of its dedi- 
cated systems. The same 
network was offered to the U.S. 
market; there were no buyers. 

But even if they are cost-ef- 
fective, electronic typewriters 
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are limited in scope and efficiency. A defi- 
nite trend toward display typewriters has 
begun. This past year has brought out at 
least four such products: Quadrex’s 
Spacewriter, Protypes, Inc.’s Display 
Typewriter, Samanda’s Personal Typing 
System, and England’s Panorama Sys- 
tems offering. Other similar products 
such as Minolta Corp.’s PCW-1 combina- 
tion display typewriter and personal com- 
puter are being developed and should be 
hitting the streets any day. 


ow do these differ from low- 

end dedicated systems? In 

many ways they don’t. Both 

types sell in the $3,000 range, 
though the display typewriters tend to be 
a little cheaper. Both come with printers, 
displays and CPUs. Both have low-end 
functionality. The differences are primar- 
ily in the marketing and secondarily in 
features. 

Display typewriters are sold through 
typewriter dealers. (Wang’s Office Assis- 
tant is as well, but that is the exception 
rather than the rule.) They are marketed 
as typewriters, not word processors. Fea- 


The personal computer 
software industry has 
learned a software 
package can be both 
powerful and easy to 
use. 
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tures include a typewriter mode for direct 
printing for such things as envelopes 
(something word processors never 
seemed to get right) and forms mapping, 
the ability to store the format of a stan- 
dard form. 

The Protype system was designed by 
Steve Kurtin, founder of Lexitron and ac- 
knowledged father of display-based WP. 
This system excels at changing pitch on 
screen (you actually see the characters in 
10, 12, or 15 pitch — and they can be 
changed at the touch of a few keys), a fea- 
ture that is simple for a typewriter, but 
unheard of on a word processor. 

Another display typewriter, the Space- 
writer by Quadrex, has the functionality 
of a low-end word processor, but also 
supports proportional spacing on screen. 
A typewriter can do this, but it is not 
available on a standard word processor. 


hy are display typewriters 

cropping up at this point in 

time? Technology has a lot 

to do with this, but the 
emergence of the display typewriter is 
more a result of what the marketplace 
can handle. WP tends to be sold through 
dedicated sales forces. Retail outlets may 
handle some WP equipment but handle 
more personal computers. What’s left? 
Dealers. What do dealers know how to 
sell? Typewriters! And who will these sys- 
tems sell to? Secretaries. 

Although the terminal generation is 
taking over the world, strongholds of 
typing power still declare, “Give me 
white-out or give me tape!”’ A display 
typewriter can fit into the secretarial 





niche with less difficulty than a word pro- 
cessor. Familiarity exists, at least with 
the name of. the product if with nothing 
else. And for price /performance, the dis- 
play typewriters have it head and shoul- 
ders’ above the electric typewriters. 
Bosses will find that attractive. 

Personal computer software for WP 
has grown by leaps and bounds since the 
early days of CP/M and Wordstar. Early 
micro-based WP packages offered you a 
choice: ease of use or power. But the per- 
sonal computer software industry has 
better vision than the dedicated vendors; 
it has learned the two aren’t mutually ex- 
clusive. A software package can be both 
powerful and easy, even fun, to use. 

Most innovations in WP in the past 
few years have been on the personal com- 
puter level. Soft keys, bypass menus, 
menus that display at the top or bottom 
of the writing screen, interactive help fa- 
cilities and multiple (more than two) win- 
dows are all common in the micro world. 
They are not common in the dedicated 
world. Microsoft Corp.’s Word intro- 


duced the use of a mouse for WP. Aes- 
thetically, personal computer packages 
make much better use of screen graphics 
to make WP more appealing. 

The hardware is growing up. The IBM 
Personal Computer keyboard, the nem- 
esis of typing, will soon be corrected, if 
the grapevine is on target. Hard disks let 
you write pages and pages of text with- 
out running out of room. 


isadvantages do still exist. 

Though personal computer 

prices are steadily dropping, 

the new low-end word proces- 

sors are slightly less expensive, and the 

issues of training and support still loom. 

Nevertheless, several personal computer 

packages (Word Perfect, Wordstar 2000, 

Samna and Volkswriter Deluxe) will ful- 

fill almost any secretary’s needs. In fact, 

in a head-to-head test done by a major 

user of WP, Word Perfect was preferred 
three to one over the Decmate II. 

Which should you get? A personal 


computer with WP? A stand-alone WP 
system? A high-end word processor? A 
display typewriter? The following analo- 
gy will help you answer the question: If 
you want to toast bread, you can buy a 
toaster oven that will toast, but will also 
roast, broil and bake. But if all you ever 
want to do is toast, for the same money 
you can buy a super deluxe toaster that 
will toast six slices of bread, each to a dif- 
ferent degree of brown. And for consider- 
ably less money, you can get a plain old 
toaster that may not be fancy, but can 
sure toast bread. Just be sure you 1l never 
want to do anything with that toaster but 
toast. The toaster is a dedicated system. 
The toaster oven is a personal computer. 
One final word of warning to the WP 
vendors out there: Daily, the toaster oven 
is making better and better toast. 


Marshak is associate editor, Seybold 
Publications, at Seybold Co., an OA 
consulting and publishing company 
based in Boston. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
see the personal computer as a solution 
toa problem that may not exist, one com- 
pany had a serious problem that the per- 
sonal computer solved. 

“Our company manufactures capital 
goods. During the recession, we had a 
tremendous downturn and at the same 
time we were hit with a labor strike. We 
had to look at how to improve our pro- 
ductivity,”’ said Charles McKellar, man- 
ager of corporate MIS at Brown and 
Sharpe in North Kingstown, R.I. ‘The 
chairman of our company bought the 
first personal computer with his own 
money. We studied them for some time, 
then standardized on the IBM. We looked 
at where they could be used to increase 
white-collar productivity — management 
productivity. Now managers are doing 
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Migeas 


ll 


quite a bit of their own work on personal — 


computers, and a secretary can be shared 
by four managers.” 


rown and Sharpe also put per- 

sonal computers into the hands 

of its quality assurance depart- 

ment in the plant. Perhaps most 

important, the personal computer helped 

put Brown and Sharpe, which had been 

primarily a machine tool manufacturing 

business, into high tech. They now make 

machine and instrumentation measuring 
devices that utilize microprocessors. 

Although Brown and Sharpe saw en- 

hanced productivity in terms of a survival 

tactic, few companies have instituted for- 


mal measurement activities to quantify 
productivity gains. “Measurable is the 
key word. We haven’t attempted it. But 
people say they know they couldn’t do 
what they’re doing without [the comput- 
er],”’ said Oakes of Greyhound Corp. Tom 
Fahnestock, office systems supervisor at 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. in East Peoria, 
Ill., said he doesn’t believe measurable 
productivity gains can be quantified at 
all. 

Perhaps the tasks of productivity mea- 
surement and justification procedures 
will become the domain of the informa- 
tion center, an entity that didn’t exist in 
the U.S. in 1980. Every company contact- 
ed in the survey now has, in one form or 
another, an information center. 


OF THE PERSONAL COMPUTER GAME, 
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COMPATIBILITY 


These are the facts. 

The AT&T Personal Computer 
gives you more computer for your 
money than the IBM Personal 
Computer. 
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By definition, the information center 
doesn’t have a definition. For the pur- 
poses of the Computerworld Focus sur- 
vey, it was defined as a physical place 
staffed by people whose full-time job is to 
be information center analysts. Almost all 
respondents met the physical location 
criterion; about half of those had full- 
time information center staff. A smaller 
number had personnel who functioned as 
trainers or application analysts, but had 
no real place to call home. These people, 
in an era of high-tech specialization, are 
making “house calls.” 


ost information centers in the 

surveyed companies had 

both mainframe and personal 

computer hardware and soft- 
ware. All respondents agreed that the ide- 
al information center should be a large 
enclosed area with hardware, software 
and personnel resources equal to the 
task. 

What ail representatives of the sur- 
veyed companies had in common was 
their idea of how the center would 
change in the next three years: growth, 
growth and more growth. In each case, 
the need for information center services 
far outstripped available resources. The 
respondents agreed that, even if company 
growth hit a plateau where no one quit 
and had to be replaced and everyone was 
able to use all the available tools, evaluat- 
ing new products could keep a large staff 
busy for years to come. 

Even respondents who were not di- 
rectly affiliated with the information cen- 
ters in their companies were satisfied 
with the way those centers functioned. In 
fact, they had few complaints that had 
not been addressed by either in-house 
staff or vendors. However, when each 
survey participant was asked to compile a 
wish list, 80% asked for the same thing: 
compatibility across product lines. Even 
single-vendor companies stated that the 
compatibility problem, although improv- 
ing, is not where it should be. 

Other frequently voiced wishes includ- 
ed more training, more space on the 
mainframe, mainframe software pack- 
ages similar to those available for micro- 
computers, better documentation from 
software vendors, advances in the field of 
artificial intelligence, software evaluation 
houses and good methods for measuring 
productivity gains. One manager in a 
fresh food processing company said there 
was not enough industry-specific soft- 
ware. In contrast, Jim Johnson, director 
of information technology at the Univer- 
sity of lowa said almost anything he 
wanted was out there. His biggest wish: 
lots of money. 

Perhaps the most difficult wish to 
grant was the one voiced by Bill Todd, di- 
rector of MIS at Coats and Clark in Dora- 
ville, Ga. ‘“‘We have to have better com- 
munications. We have _— difficulty: 
understanding what our user depart- 
ments need, and they have trouble under- 
standing the MIS side of the coin.”’ Ed 
Crowe, vice-president of administrative 
and information services at Coors Beer in 
Golden, Colo., may have the solution for 
Todd. ‘“‘Over time, as more people be- 
come more educated, I see users func- 
tioning more independently,” he said. 
“Data processing people have to accept it 
or they will become absorbed.” = 


White is senior writer at Computer- 
world Focus. 





imaging equipment, telex terminals, ad- 
vanced phone systems, electronic type- 
writers, facsimile transmitters and elec- 
tronic mail from both U.S. and Japanese 
manufacturers. Among the vendors 
whose equipment will be used for instruc- 
tion will be IBM, Digital Equipment 
Corp., Wang Laboratories, Inc., Xerox 
Corp., Fujitsu Ltd., Toshiba Ltd. and 


Canon. 
On the Level 


Anyone betting the house on the con- 
tinued tidal wave of personal computer 
shipments might be advised to take an- 
other look. According to Alan Purchase, 
director of office automation programs 
for SRI International, a Menlo Park, 
Calif., consulting firm, the slowdown in 
personal computer growth is imminent. 
In fact, Purchase goes further and points 
out that as the personal computer’s pop- 


In Brief _ 


NEW YORK — AT&T guessed 
wrong on teleconferencing and it has 
closed its video-teleconferencing service 
in six of 11 cities. AT&T began its Pic- 
turephone Meeting Service three years 
ago, when the economy was weak, hop- 
ing corporations would use teleconfer- 
encing to replace costly corporate travel. 
Another contributing factor may have 
been the divestiture: AT&T Communica- 
tions is prohibited from selling the video- 
reception equipment of AT&T Informa- 
tion Systems. 

It is estimated that AT&T’s loss is be- 
tween $2 million and $4 million. 

WELLESLEY, Mass. — On average, 
more than 50% of the capacity of each 
function on an integrated software 
package goes unused, according to the 
study “Integrated Software for Personal 
Computers, 1983-1988,” conducted by 
Venture Development Corp. (VDC), a 
Wellesley, Mass., management consult- 
ing firm. The report stated that manufac- 
turers believe the bulk of their customer 
market is middle managers, but computer 
retailers and end users of integrated soft- 
ware surveyed by VDC found that the 
largest group of integrated software pur- 
chasers are professional /knowledge 
workers, who are generally placed low on 
the list of prospective buyers by manufac- 
turers. 

This report, which costs $2,650, can 
be obtained from Venture Development 
Corp., 1 Washington St., Wellesley, 
Mass. 02181. 

NORWALK, Conn. — $12 billion 
will be spent on executive workstations 
by 1994, according to a new research re- 
port from International Resource Devel- 
opment, Inc. (IRD). Designers try to 
make the new equipment ‘‘user-friend- 
ly,’”’ but some executives won’t be able to 
handle the new gear, according to Ken- 
neth G. Bosomworth, IRD’s president. He 
added, however, that “‘by the end of the 
1980s, it is going to be important for ex- 
ecutives to have several new types of 
skills.”” The IRD study predicts that up to 
85% of the approximately 600,000 candi- 
dates for executive workstations will 
have them on their desks by 1995. 

The full IRD report, ‘“‘The Executive 
Workstation,” costs $1,650 from Inter- 
national Resource Development, Inc., 6 
Prowitt St., Norwalk, Conn. 06855. 


In tlhe News 


ularity dims, the multiuser workstation 
will become the shining light in the in- 
dustry. 

“Multiuser systems is where future 
growth is going to be,” Purchase stated. 
“It may take more time for industry to ac- 
cépt that because it takes more time, 
money and training to implement them. 
But we predict a major business opportu- 
nity in multiuser systems in the 1986-88 
timeframe.” Purchase explained that per- 
sonal computers would continue current 
growth for this year, but would slow 
down considerably in 1986. He asserted 
that the reason for the decline would be 
competition from multiuser systems and 
the saturation of what he called “early 
adaptors” to the technology, those high- 
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tech types with a natural interest in com- 
puters. 

Purchase isolated two additional 
growth markets: portable computers and 
integrated terminals with internal stor- 
age. Portables will find ready acceptance 
with a select group of users today, he 
said, but won’t achieve “strong penetra- 
tion until there is a new display.” The liq- 
uid crystal displays available currently 
are “too limiting,’ Purchase said. ‘“‘To 
pay $3,000 for a portable with a marginal 
display is just not going to make it.”” He 
indicated, however, that new displays are 
under development and the next genera- 
tion of portables “will be great.” 

The focus on storage capabilities will 
shift away from floppy disks to shared, 


internal storage in multiuser systems, 
Purchase added, and there is a “major 
product opportunity” for integrated 
workstations with internal storage and 
good displays. “‘The need for everyone in 
the office to have floppies on their desk is 
declining,” he said. “Things are becom- 
ing more oriented around work groups 
with shared data bases and memory sys- 
tems.” SRI announced that U.S. ship- 
ments for workstations — including per- 
sonal computers, word processors, 
terminals and multiuser systems — to- 
taled 2 million in 1983 and 4.5 million in 
1984. This year, the growth rate will 
slow to 20% or 30% and after 1985 will 
slow down considerably to a 5% or 6% an- 
nual growth rate. = 
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CUPERTINO, Calif — Apple Com- 
puter, Inc. introduced Appletalk, the 
network for the Macintosh Office com- 
puters and related peripherals. The Ap- 
pletalk Personal Network will connect up 
to 32 Macintosh computers and peripher- 
als. The architecture is layered and non- 
proprietary, and Apple has published the 
protocols to encourage developers to cre- 
ate products for Appletalk. 

Appletalk and Apple’s Laserwriter, a 
$7,000 laser printer that has Appletalk 
built in and can be shared by up to 31 
people using Appletalk, are the first two 
announcements in the family of The Mac- 
intosh Office. With the expected an- 
nouncement of other products in the The 
Macintosh Office, Apple hopes to achieve 


TOTAL OFFICE SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Prroducts 


the goal of establishing Macintosh as 
“second standard in a variety of business 
markets.” 

Appletalk costs $50 per device, which 
includes the Appletalk connector and two 
meters of cable, and will be available in 
March through all Apple distribution 
channels. 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. — Rolm Corp. 
has introduced Cedar and Juniper, two 


members of its desktop product line that - 


combine personal computers with the 
Rolm CBX or CBX II Business Communi- 
cations System. 

Cedar, a personal communications 
computer, combines an IBM Personal 
Computer-compatible personal computer 


with a multiline digital telephone. Juni- 
per is a multiline digital telephone that 
connects to an adapter board that plugs 
into an IBM Personal Computer. Both 
Cedar and Juniper connect to the CBX via 
Rolmlink, a high-speed communications 
link that provides simultaneous voice, 
data and control information over a sin- 
gle pair of telephone wires. 

Cedar is priced at $4,245, and Juniper 
at $1,360, both in quantities of 100. For 
more information, contact Rolm Corp., 
4900 Old Ironsides Drive, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 95954. 


TEWKSBURY, Mass. Digital 
Equipment Corp. recently announced 
the extension of the Ethernet approach 
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to local-area networks from the baseband 
to the broadband environment. 

The Broadband Ethernet Transceiver 
(Decom) and Broadband Ethernet Fre- 
quency Translator (Deftr) are designed to 
connect to DEC’s Ethernet controllers 
for VAX, PDP-11 and Professional 300 
computer systems. Deftr is used with De- 
com in single-cable installations to allow 
Decom to transmit at one set of frequen- 
cies and receive on another. Deftr is un- 
necessary in dual-cable installations be- 
cause Decom can transmit and receive at 
the same frequency using separate con- 
nection points for each cable. 

Available in the spring of 1985, De- 
com is priced at $4,250 and Deftr is 
$4,500. 

More information is available from 
Digital Equipment Corp., Maynard, Mass. 
01754. 


ATLANTA — Lanier Business Prod- 
ucts, Inc. has developed a VT-100 com- 
munications package that provides a link 
between Lanier business processors and 
computers from Digital Equipment Corp. 

The product reportedly incorporates 
several features that are not standard on 
the VT-100, including advanced editing 
commands, advanced video commands, 
printer support for both character and 
line printing as well as disk input/output 
on Lanier word processing files. The 
package is available for $500. 

Lanier also announced a data base 
management system for the accounting, 
legal and insurance professions. The 
package, called Datamanager II, uses En- 
glish instructions and, when used with 
Lanier’s One-Step WP package, can do 
columnar reports, address labels, person- 
alized letters and preprinted forms. Data- 
manager II is priced at $1,195 from La- 
nier Business Products, Inc., 1700 
Chantilly Drive N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30324. 


EAST HARTFORD, Conn. — Multi- 
mate International Corp. has an- 
nounced Multimate Professional Word 
Processor version 3.30 for the IBM PC. It 
includes proportional printing, improved 
repagination and display speed and the 
ability to edit documents on more than 
one subdirectory. Multimate 3.30 re- 
quires DOS 1.1 or higher, 256K bytes of 
RAM and two double-sided drives and 
costs $495. Owners of Multimate 3.22 
may upgrade for $50. More information 
is available from Multimate, 52 Oakland 
Ave. N., East Hartford, Conn. 06108. 


THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. — Corona 
Data Systems has introduced the Corona 
PC400 Series, an IBM PC-compatible 
desktop with 640-by-400 pixel resolution 
and a 14-in. monitor on a pedestal. The 
graphics adaptor on the motherboard 
leaves an extra expansion slot. The 16- 
bit, 8088-based PC400 Series is offered 
in configurations ranging from $2,650 
for a 256K-byte random-access memory 


| (RAM) single disk drive Model 12 to 


$4,395 for a 256K-byte RAM, single disk 
drive, 10M-byte hard disk Model HD2 
from Corona, 275 E. Hillcrest Drive, 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 91360. 


LOWELL, Mass. — Wang Laborato- 


| ries, Inc. unveiled its VS 65, a mid-range 


system in the VS series designed to rein- 
force the company’s depurtmental-level 
strength in distributed data processing. 
The new system includes a new central 





processor using parallel archi- 
tecture, a high-speed cache 
memory and an enhanced bus 
processor. It has up to 4M bytes 
ot :aain memory, supports up to 
30 users, has the ability to com- 
municate with other VS systems 
and with host mainframes in a 
distributed network; supports 
Wangoffice and has a variety of 
office automation functions. 

A package configuration con- 
taining a CPU with 1M byte of 
main memory, a 5.25-in. 360K- 
byte diskette drive, remote diag- 
nostics and the operating sys- 
tem, a 147M-byte fixed disk and 
a 76M-byte removable disk, 
along with four 4230-VS work- 
stations is available for $54,300. 

Wang also announced en- 
hancements to the VS 15 includ- 
ing 2M bytes of main memory 
and support for external disk 
drives. In addition, the system 
will now support a new internal 
147M-byte fixed disk drive. For 
more information contact Wang 
Laboratories, Inc., One Industri- 
al Way, Lowell, Mass. 01851. 


WALTHAM, Mass. — PC 
Info, a microcomputer relational 
data base package, was intro- 
duced by Henco Software, Inc. 
The product reportedly allows 
micro users to tap directly into 
minicomputers. PC Info is com- 
patible with Henco’s 4GL mini- 
computer data management 
package called Info and has the 
same screen and report genera- 
tors, command set, interface to 
standard data files and relational 
capabilities. 

PC Info offers an upload/ 
download capability that enables 
users to acess existing Info ap- 
plications, reports and files on 
both mini and micro systems. It 
requires 512K bytes of memory, 
PC DOS Rev. 2.1, a 10M-byte 
hard disk and a 5.25 in. diskette 
drive. It currently runs on the 
IBM PC XT and IBM PC AT and 
is available for $1,200 from 
Henco, 100 Fifth Ave., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 02154. 


GARDENA, Calif. — A high- 
resolution desktop image scan- 
ner for office automation, the 
MS-200, was introduced by Mi- 
crotek Lab, Inc. The MS-200, 
available for $1,700, accepts 
documents up to 8.5 in. by 24 
in., digitizes the images at 200 
pixel/in. resolution and trans- 
fers the image to host computer 
memory. Switch-selectable scan- 
ning modes include text mode, 
picture mode and mixed modes. 
The MS-200 performs Group 3 
1-D CCITT data compression at 
a 10:1 ratio for text and compa- 
rable compression ratio for 
graphics. For additional infor- 
mation -contact Microtek Lab, 
17221 S. Western Ave., Gar- 
dena, Calif. 90247. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — 
Datacopy Corp. unveiled its 
Model 700 Word Image Process- 
ing System, which incorporates 











Prrocucts 


Datacopy’s Wips software per- 
mitting image capture and pro- 
cessing. The Model 700 inter- 
faces with the IBM PC’s WP and 
data base management software 
and operates as a front-end pe- 
ripheral for the IBM PC XT and 
PC AT. The system consists of 
the Model 210 Image Scanner, 
Model 111 Imaging Interface, 
Wips software and interconnect 


cable. The system costs less 
than $4,000. 

Datacopy also introduced an 
enhancement to its Release 2 
Wips software: Character Image 
Recognition. The software re- 
portedly processes image files of 
documents that have been 
scanned by Datacopy scanners 
and converts the text portions of 
the documents to standard Ascii 


code. The Ascii code text can 
then be processed using stan- 
dard WP software and reported- 
ly occupies about 1% of the stor- 
age normally required for the 
equivalent file images. The soft- 
ware comes in two versions: 
CIR-1 is preprogrammed for two 
widely used office typewriter 
fonts — 10 point Courier and 
12 point Prestige Elite. It is 


available for $695. CIR-2 is pre- 
programmed for the same two 
fonts, but includes an interactive 
learning capability that report- 
edly allows the user to train the 
software to recognize virtually 
any font or letter pattern, in- 
cluding handwriting. It is avail- 
able for $1,995 from Datacopy, 
1215 Terra Bella Ave., Moun- 
tain View, Calif. 94043. 





CCA EMACS. THE MOST 
POWERFUL, EXTENSIBLE 


SCREEN 


ED 


ITOR FOR 


UNIX AND VAX/VMS. 


gives 


No other editor 
speed oni fathead of C 


the power, 
EMACS* Or 


makes editing so easy. Close to 400 built-in © 


commands let you do an 


task with only a few 
s of things that are 


ke . Even the ki things 
aifeult impossible to do with other editors. 


And with our Common Lisp-based extension 


language, Elisp>* you can customize CCA EMACS 


to meet your program 


CCA's proprietary displa 


needs. 

isplay it system 

— exceptional aalliainane. Olea: werful 
tures include the ability to edit up to 

simultaneously and advanced 


files 
windowing, which 


enables you to manage concurrent processes and 
move information from one window to another. 
All of which makes it easy to revise major software 


and documentation. 


CCA EMACS also has two extensive recovery 


facilities to protect 


t system failures. 


Any user can quickly utilize all the power of 


SEE 


CCA EMACS. Because it’s supported by both 
in-depth printed manuals and a full online 


documentation 


that includes a tutorial. 


CCA EMACS runs on Berkeley Unix™ 
4.1BSD and 4.2BSD), Bell Unix (System III and 


System V), Xenix™ and VAX/V 


IK of address space. 

Prices for a license 
for Unix to $1900 for V. 
and an academic li 
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from $380 to $850 
. Volume discounts 


program are available. 


For more information or to get a trial copy, 
lease call our sales staff at 1-800-222-0124. In 


, call (617) 235-2600. 


Unix, VAX and VMS and Xenix are trademarks of Bell Laboratories, Digital Equipment 
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Calendar 


Feb. 11-12, Princeton, N.J. — Lotus 1- 
2-3. Also, Feb. 25-26, Boston. Contact: 
Data-Tech Institute, Lakeview Plaza, 
P.O. Box 2429, Clifton, N.J. 07015. 


Feb. 13-14, Princeton, N.J. — Sympho- 
ny. Also, Feb. 27-28, Boston. Contact: 
Data-Tech Institute, Lakeview Plaza, 
P.O. Box 2429, Clifton, N.J. 07015. 


Feb. 20, San Francisco — Database: Ex- 
ecutive Strategies for the Information 
Age. Contact: Technology Transfer Insti- 
tute, 741 10th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
90402. 


Feb. 20-22, Chicago — Info/Software 
*85. Contact: Cahners Exposition Group, 
999 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 
06905. 


Feb. 20-22, Tucson, Ariz. — Dataquest 
Industry Conference. Contact: Jewel 
Peyton, Dataquest, Inc., 1290 Ridder 
Park Drive, San Jose, Calif. 95131. 


Feb. 25-27, Atlanta — Information Cen- 
ter Software Selection. Also, May 20- 
22, New York. Contact: Technology 
Transfer Institute, 741 10th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 90402. 


March 4-5, San Francisco — Essentials 
of Personal Business Computing. Also, 
March 11-12, New Orleans; March 25- 
26, Washington, D.C.; April 1-2, Los An- 
geles; April 9-10, Chicago; and April 16- 


17, New York. Contact: U.S. Profession- 
al Development Institute, Using Micro- 
computers for Management, 1620 Elton 
Road, Silver Spring, Md. 20903. 


March 4-7, Atlanta — Interface ’85. 
Contact: Program Department, Interface 
Group, Inc., 300 First Ave., Needham, 
Mass. 02194. 


March 4-7, Washington, D.C. — The 
Federal Office Systems Expo (Fose 
*85). Contact: National Trade Produc- 
tions, Inc., Suite 400, 2111 Eisenhower 
Ave., Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


March 6-7, San Francisco — Personal 
Business Computers for Managers. 
Also, March 13-14, New Orleans; March 
27-28, Washington, D.C.; April 3-4, Los 
Angeles; April 11-12, Chicago; and April 
18-19, New York. Contact: U.S. Profes- 
sional Development Institute, Using Mi- 
crocomputers for Managers, 1620 Elton 
Road, Silver Springs, Md. 20903. 


March 10-13, Reno, Nev. — Tenth An- 
nual SAS Users Group International 
(Sugi) Conference. Contact: SAS Insti- 
tute, Inc., Box 8000, SAS Circle, Cary, 
N.C. 27511-8000. 


March 12-13, Chicago — Data Commu- 
nications in the Factory. Contact: Bob 
Stearn, The Yankee Group, 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 02110. 


Talking to the French 
computer world is now easier 
than you think... 


. .. With our sister publication 
Le Monde Informatique. 


France's rapidly growing market for computers and data processing systems is 
one of the largest in the world. Currently, the installed value of general 
purpose computer systems is more than $11.1 billion, and a tre- 

mendous continuing demand for data processing equipment 

will cause outside spending on computer-related equipment to 


increase at an annual rate of 16% 


, between 1981 and 1985. 


When choosing new equipment and keeping up-to-date 
with this ever-changing industry, top systems executives 
will read Le Monde Informatique. Le Monde 
Informatique is a weekly tabloid newspaper with a 
uniquely targeted circulation of 22,000 copies. The cir- 
culation profile was developed by International Data 
Corporation, the world’s leading EDP market research 
firm, to reach the decision-makers and buying influences 
at the most important DP facilities in France. 


CW International Marketing Services Department can 
give you one-stop advertising service in countries 
around the world. For more information about Le 
Monde Informatique or any of our other foreign 
publications, just fill out the coupon below. 


Diana La Muraglia, 


Please send me more information on 
_____Le Monde Informatique 

Your Other Foreign Publications 
Name. 


Manager, International Marketing Services 


CW COMMUNICATIONS / INC. 


375 Cochituate Road, Box 880, Framingham, MA 01701 (617) 879-0700 
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Compared to Data General's desktop, 
the IBM PC-ATseems a little empty. 


If you need a networked multi-user micro a Sa | Se 
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system today, there's no comparison. | 
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has delivered for over a year the multi-user Sra OFFICE AUTOMATION Multi-User SNA ¢ Promised 
applications that the IBM PC-AT only promises. 


What can Data General deliver today? Distributed Word Processing Stand Alone X.25 Networking fes No 
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office automation, using our CEO® systems. Stand Alone 
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Word Processing 5 : 
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No job too big, no job too small. 


SPERRYLINK. The one office automation system that can do just about everything around the office. 
For just about everyone, from top management on down. 

It ties into a central computer for mainframe information and mainframe support. 

It’s a personal computer that does all of the things you’d expect of a personal computer. And a few 


that you wouldn't. 

It’s a telecommunications terminal for electronic 
mail and digitized voice messages. 
It’s a word processor and a data processor. Both 
at once, if need be. | 

It handles filing and retrieval with startling | 
efficiency. | 
And, with access to outside data bases, it’s your | 
window to the world. | 
But most important, any desk station in the | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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OFFICE SYSTEM 
Sperry on P.O. Box 500, Blue Bell, PA 
19424-00 


O oe Ciel me to arrange a demonstration. 
ZC) Please send me an Information Kit on the 
SPERRYLINK Office System. 


system can be any or all of these things. With the pie arse Sperry Corporation. 
right amount of intelligence for whatever jobs it 
has to do. 

No matter how big or how small. 

SPERRYLINK. 

For an Information Kit or a demonstration at 
the Sperry Productivity Center nearest you, call bias 
toll-free 800-547-8362. 1 iota eect aeien diesem aieeaeieeieeta ine mena 
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